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Daniel 35, Simponyah 
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HE presence in the Aramaic text of Daniel 35 of three 
loan-words from the Greek, to wit, kitharos: «iOapis, 
psantérin: and siimpdnydh: cupdovia, is con- 
ceded to have an important bearing on the questions of 
authorship and date of the book, as showing that it must 
have been written subsequent to the dissemination of Greek 
influences in Asia, following the conquests of Alexander the 
Great. With the history and semasiology of one of these 
words, namely, siimpdényah, I shall be occupied in the fol- 
lowing pages. My purpose is to show that the interpreta- 
tion recommended by the margin of the Revised Version, 
which is simpdnydah: ‘bagpipe,’ following the definition of 
the word given by Rabbi Saadia,! is confirmed by evidence 
derived from known facts concerning the sense of cvpdavia 
and its derivatives in various languages, ancient and modern. 
In this respect my remarks are by way of reply to “ Zuudo- 
via not a Bagpipe,” by Professor George F. Moore, of the 
Harvard Divinity School, written for this JOURNAL (vol. 
xxiv. part ii. 1905, pp. 166-175) in answer to my article, 


1 Author of the commentary on Daniel, ascribed by the Shilte haggibborim 
to R. Saadia da Gaon (d. 942), but now believed to be the work of another 
scholar of the same name, who lived and | wrote two cen later. 
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“On Luke xv. 25, cuud¢wvia: Bagpipe,” printed in this 
JOURNAL (vol. xxiii. part ii. 1904, pp. 180-190). 

A question which naturally suggests itself at the outset, 
in connection with the interpretation of simpdnydh, renders 
necessary the presentation of the following facts, here gath- 
ered together for the first time. 


Excursus. Bagpipes and bagpipers of ancient Greece and 
Rome. 
I. BOMBATAIOS‘. 
Aristophanes, Acharnians, 862-66: 
BOL Spits 8 @ciBabey 
Tois doTivots Tov mpwKToy KuVOs. 
AIK. zai’ és xépaxas* of odijxes dard Ovpav ; 
éxi tiv Oipay por ; 
Of the various interpretations of the curious phrase, 


Tov Kuvds, the only one consistent with com- 
mon sense is that of Van Leeuwen: 


Inflate fistulis podicem caninum. Habent igitur tibias utricu- 
lares, ex pelle canina, et in podicem insertae sunt fistulae sive 
tibiae osseae. 


It is further reinforced by the fact that the simplest and 
most primitive form of the bagpipe is made of the entire 
skin of a small animal, into which the pipes are inserted as 
into a reservoir of air.2 Moreover, the evident play upon 
words, i.e. *‘bumble-bee,’ and ‘ pipe,’ in the 
word SouwBatvros, strikes the reader at once, though less 
forcibly than it must have struck the Athenian audience, as 
suggesting the principle of the drone-bass, the most obvious 
feature of the music of the bagpipe. Following the expla- 


2 Carl Engel writes : ‘‘In Poland and in the Ukraine, it used to be made of 
the whole skin of the goat, in which the shape of the animal, whenever the 
bagpipe was expanded with air, appeared fully retained, exhibiting even 
the head with the horns, hence the bagpipe was called ‘kos’,’ which 
signifies a goat.”? (Musical Instruments, 119.) 

8 A modern parallel is the German Hiimmelchen, a small bagpipe, described 
by M. Praetorius, Syntagma Musicum, iii, 42. 
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nation of Hesychius, BouBatdos 6 amd Tod Bop- 
Béiv, Blaydes interprets the word, pro 
dictum, quasi BopSobvres addois, Angl. ‘droners on the bag- 
pipe.’ 


2. “ASKATAHS. Latin, wricularius. 


- Martial, Epigrams, book 10, iii. 7-8: 


Voce ut loquatur psittacus coturnicis, | 
Et concupiscat esse Canus ascaules ?* 


Though not indeed found in the extant writings of any 
Greek author, the fact that this word appears in Latin as a 
borrowed word already in the second century of our era, is 
good reason to assume its currency in the popular speech. 
Moreover, given ascaules, that is, aoxavAns, as the name of 
the musician, it follows that the instrument on which he 
played was ascaulos, that is, dexavdos, literally aoxds : ‘ bag,’ 
and avAds: ‘pipe.’ Both words have survived in modern 
Greek, according to the following lexicographical authorities : 


1550. ascauleon sackpfeiff 
1587. doxavAys, doxwdds Eyn sackpfeiffer 
1889.  doxavAys a player of bagpipes’ 
doxavdos a bagpipe 
doxiavdos a bagpipe 
a bagpipe 
1900. doxavtdyns Dudelsackpfeifer * 


The Emperor Nero played upon the bagpipe, according to 
a well-known statement of his biographer: 


¢ Martial’s argument, emphasized by the metrical position of ascaules, is 
that he would no more use the language of a contemptible hack, than would 
the intelligent parrot chatter to quails, or the virtuoso Canus turn bagpiper. 
It follows from this, that the bagpipe was held in little esteem by the 
musically cultured in Martial’s day. : 
. 5 Alberus, Dict., Y, 3a., cited by Grimm, Deutsches Worterbuch, 8.v. 
‘*Sackpfeife.” 

6 Lexicon Trilingue, ex Thesauro Roberti Stephani et Dictionario Ioannis 
Frisii. Argentorati, 1587, s.v. utricularius. 
TN. Kovrémovdos, Ackixdv "Ev 1889. 
8 P, A. "Ev Adjvas, 1900. 
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Sub exitu quidem vitae palam voverat, si sibi incolumis status 
permansisset, proditurum se partae victoriae ludis etiam hydraulam 
et choraulam et utricularium.? 

The word utricularius in this passage is a free Latin ren- 
dering of aoxavAns. This is shown by comparison with the 
following passage from Dio Chrysostom, written with evident 
reference to Nero, as will appear from the examination of 
the context. 

Kal ypddew Kal wAarrev ixavov adrov elvat kal addely Tae Te 
oropatt Kai Tais pacxddats doxdv 


An interesting statement, as describing the exact manner in 
which the bagpipe was played. 

The above evidence is sufficient to show that musical in- 
struments constructed on the principle of grouping pipes 
around a reservoir of air were known to the ancients as 
early as the fifth century B.c. And these instruments were 
bagpipes. With this fact established I return to the ques- 


tion under discussion. 


Lupdevia, expressing the quality of the adjective cvudewvos, 
is an abstract noun, denoting the combination of the idea 
expressed by ¢wv7y in its widest sense. The adjective is 
found in the poems of Homer; cuvyd¢wvia, however, first 
appears in the writings of Plato, in a metaphorical sense. 
The writers on music, both Greek and Latin, from Aristotle 
to Boethius, give a special technical definition of the word, as 
applied to the relations of two musical tones, forming, accord- 
ing to ancient ideas, the extremes of a consonant interval.” 
According to Aristotle, the pleasing effect of cupdevia is 
due to the fact that it is a fusion of things which are oppo- 


® Suetonius, Nero, 54. 

10 Dio Chrysostom, Orat. lxxi. p. 381, Reiske. ‘‘ They say he was a clever 
painter and sculptor, and knew how to play the pipe with his lips and the 
bag thrust under his arms.”’ 

1 Juudwrla, according to the Greek theorists, was a term used in a more 
restricted sense than ‘‘ consonance,” as it was held to apply only to the 
relation between tones forming the extremes of intervals numerically 
expressed by the ratios 2:1, 3:2,and 4:3. Cf. Bacchius, Isagoge, p. 293, 
von Jan. 
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sites, yet have a certain relation to each other.“ Or, 


to cite in full, the more exact and technical definition of 
Porphyrius: 


Svedovia is a term used to express the fusion and blending 
into one sound, of two sounds differing in pitch. A necessary 
condition of it is, that the two sounds shall together form a 
sound, differing in quality from either of the two sounds which 
by their fusion create said cvppuvia.* 


It is an easy step, well in accordance with the laws of 
semasiology, for the abstract noun, cuydwvia, as used by the 
writers on music, in an abstract sense, already partially 
specialized, to acquire a concrete sense, specialized as the 
name of a musical instrument, by which some attribute, or 
quality, or peculiarity of said instrument is suggested, to 
which cuvp¢ewvia, in the technical and abstract sense, would 
apply.¥ 

As the name of such a musical instrument, cvpdovia is of 
rare occurrence in the pages of the ancient Greek documents 
that have come down to us. Four instances, however, of its 


use in this sense are now accepted by scholars. 


1. Polybius, xxvi. 1: 


mapiv pera. Kepatiov Kal cvpdwvias, wore Tos ToAAOVs Sia TS wapddofov 


2. Polybius, xxx. 26: 


pera Tis ovpdwvias mpoxadovpéevys, dverynda yupvos, Kal Tois 
uipors tpooraiLwy opxétro. 


12 Aristotle, Problems, xix. 38. 

18 Porphyrius, p. 270, cited by Marquardt, on Aristoxenus, p. 16, Meibom. 
“ Suudwrla 5° dori Svotv PObyyou kal Baptryre xara 7rd abrd 
kal Set yap rods POdyyous cvyxpovebévras Ev Erepov eldos POSyyou 
dworeNeiv, wap’ éxelvous Gv PObyywv yéyovev.”” 

14M. Bréal writes: ‘‘ An abstract word, instead of keeping its abstract 
sense, instead of remaining the exponent of an action, a quality, or a state, 
becomes the name of a material object. This fact is very frequent ; sometimes 
the modified word preserves both meanings; sometimes, the abstract idea 
being forgotten, the material signification alone survives.’? (Semantics, 
p. 184.) 
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3. LXX, Daniel 3 5: : 

Gr dy dxovoyte Tis Tis Kai KOdpas, cop- 
TH eixove THe Xpvoje He NaBovxodovdcop Bacrrcvs. 

4. N.T., Luke 15 25: 


qv 6 vids adrod év Kai ds épxopevos pyywe 
TH Kai xopav. 

In the Latin, however, to which cupdwvia, in the form 
symphonia, came as a loan-word from the Greek, the usage 
in this sense is better attested. My researches have resulted 
in the discovery of over twenty-five passages in the works of 
authors during the period from 100 B.c. to 600 A.pD., in 
which symphonia is used in such a connection that intelligible 
translation is impossible, unless it be supposed that the word 
is regarded as the name of a musical instrument. 


1. Cicero, Cael. 35: 

Accusatores quidem . . . ‘comissationes, cantus, symphonias’ 
iactant. 

2. Cicero, Pro Gellio, frag. ix., Baiter & Kayser: 

Fit clamor, fit convitium mulierum, fit symphoniae cantus. 

8. Cicero, Verr., act. sec., iii. 105: 

Apronium . . . cotidie solitum esse, non modo in publico, sed 
etiam de publico, convivari,—cum in eius conviviis symphonia 
caneret, maximisque poculis ministraretur, etc. 

4. Cicero, Verr., act. sec., v. 31: 


Non offendebantur homines . . . locum illum litoris percrepare 
totum muliebribus vocibus, cantuque symphoniae. 


5. Cicero, Verr., act. sec., v. 92: 


Curritur ad praetorium, quo istum ex illo praeclaro convivio 
reduxerant paulo ante mulieres, cum cantu atque symphonia. 


6. Cicero, Ad Fam., xvi. 9: 


Symphoniam Lysonis vellem vitasses, ne in quartam heb- 
domada incideres. 


7. Horace, A. P., 374-376: 
Ut gratas inter mensas symphonia discors, 
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Et crassum unguentum et Sardo cum melle papaver 
Offendunt, poterat duci quia cena sine istis.¥ 


8. Celsus, De Med. iii. 18: 

Discutiendae tristes cogitationes, ad quod symphoniae et 
cymbala strepitusque proficiunt. 

9. Seneca, Dial., book 1, iii. 10: 

Feliciorem ergo tu Maecenatem putas, cui amoribus anxio et 
morosae uxoris cotidiana repudia deflenti, somnus per symphoni- 
arum cantum ex longinquo lene resonantium quaeritur? 

10. Seneca, Zp., book 1, xii. 8: 

Pacuvius, qui Syriam usu suam fecit, cum vino et illis funebri- 
bus epulis sibi parentaverat, sic in cubiculum ferebatur a cena, ut 
inter plausus exoletorum hoc ad symphoniam caneretur, BeBiwrat, 
BeBiwrat. 

11. Seneca, EZp., book 5, li. 4: 

Videre ebrios per litora errantes, et comissationes navigantium, 
et symphoniarum cantibus strepentes lacus, et alia quae velut 


soluta legibus luxuria non tantum peccat, sed publicat quid necesse 
est. 


12. Seneca, Hp., book 5, li. 12: 
Quidni mallet quisquis vir est, somnum suum classico quam 
symphonia rumpi ? 


13. Seneca, Ep., book 20, exxiii. 9: 


Quem ad modum qui audierunt symphoniam ferunt secum in 
auribus modulationem illam ac dulcedinem cantuum, quae cogita- 
tiones impedit, nec ad seria patitur intendi; sic adulatorum et 
prava laudantium sermo diutius haeret quam auditur. 


18 Scholia explain, ‘‘Symphonia discors,—id est mali cantores, sym- 
phonia est concentus cantorum.’’ Pliny, N. H., x. 29, certainly uses sym- 
phonia as referring to vocal music (of birds). The interpretation of the 
scholiast, however, makes no sense here. Horace insinuates that some may 
enjoy symphonia discors, etc., at a banquet. From a number of references, 
it appears that certain persons of notably bad taste did take pleasure in 
the music of the instrument called symphonia, which had a noisy quality 
of tone, —yet it is absurd to suppose that they would endure listening to 
vocalists who sang out of tune. Accordingly, symphonia must here be taken 
as the name of an instrument whose music is not concors as the name 
would suggest, i.e. cungwvla, but rather from Horace’s point of view to be 
characterized as discors. This explanation brings out fully the force of 
Horace’s argument, in the following phrase, poterat duci quia cena sine istis. 
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14. Petronius, Cena Trim., 32: 

In his eramus lautitiis, cum ipse Trimalchio ad symphoniam 
allatus est. 

15. Petronius, Cena Trim., 33: 

Accessere continuo duo servi, et symphonia strepente, scrutari 
paleam coeperunt. 

16. Petronius, Cena Trim., 34: 

Cum subito signum symphonia datur, et gustatoria pariter a 
choro cantante rapiuntur. 

17. Suetonius, Caligula, 37: 

Discumbens de die, inter choros et symphonias litora Cam- 
paniae peragraret. 

18. Pliny, WV. H., viii. 64: 


Docilitas tanta est, ut universus Sybaritani exercitus equitatus 
ad symphoniae cantum saltatione quadam moveri solitus in- 
veniatur.” 


19. Pliny, WV. H., ix. 8: 


Delphinus non homini tantum amicum animal, verum et 
musicae arti mulcetur, symphoniae cantu, et praecipue hydrauli 


sono. 
20. Scholia Pseudacron. Horace, Sat., book 1, ii. 1: 


Ambubaiae dicuntur mulieres tibicines lingua Syrorum. 
Etenim eorum lingua tibia sive symphonia ambubaia dicitur.” 


21. Scholia Bern., Vergil, Georg., ii. 1903 : 


Apud Tuscos a Tyrrheno symphoniae et tibiae usus inventus 
est et sacris primum additus est. 


22. Servius, Comm., Vergil, Aen., i. 67: 


Aque hac lascivia excogitaverunt (sc. Tyrrhenus et Lydus) et 
tibiae modulationem et concentum symphoniae tubarumque. 


16 Athenaeus, xii. p. 521, citing Aristotle, writes: és ty\cxodroy 5° Foay 
édndaxbres kal wapda ras edwxlas rods twmous mpds dp- 
Tbr’ ody eldbres of Kporwndrat re adrois érodduovy ws Kal’ Apirrorédns 
igropet 51a wodkirelas ab’r&v, évédocay rots 7d dpxnotixdy médos. 
yap abrots kal addnral év orparwrikhe Kal dua addodvrwy dKov- 
ovres ol trot, ob Kal rods dvaBdras Zxovres 
mpds Tovs Kporwndras. 

17 Ambubaia, —the Aramaic abibda, a kind of pipe or flute. The impor- 
tance of the citation is that it shows the symphonia to have been, like the 
tibia and ’abibd, a wind instrument. 


| 

| 

\ 
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23. Julius Capitolinus, Verus, vi. 9: 


Ille .. . apud Corinthum et Athenas inter symphonias et 
cantica navigabat. 


24. Prudentius, Contra Symmachum, ii. 57: 
Fluctibus Actiacis signum symphonia belli 
Aegyptis dederat clangebat buccina contra. 

25. Apuleius, Met., xi. 8: 


Symphoniae dehine suaves, fistulae tibiaeque modulis dulcis- 
simis personabant. 


26. Venantius Fortunatus, Vita 8. Martini, iv. 48: 


Implicito sonitu rauca novitate cicuta 
Donec plena suo cecinit symphonia flatu.* 


A word may here be added, concerning the rendering by 
the Latin translators of the two passages of Scripture, where 
it has been seen that the Greek text mentions a musical 
instrument called cvpdwvia, to wit, Daniel 35 (in which 
cupdovia of the LXX stands for the siimpénydh of the 
original), and Luke 15 25. These passages are thus ren- 
dered in the Latin Vulgate of St. Jerome: 


In hora qua audieritis sonitum tubae et fistulae et cytharae, 
sambucae et psalterii, et symphoniae, etc. (Dan. 3 5.) 

Erat autem filius eius senior in agro, et cum veniret et appro- 
pinquaret domui, audivit symphoniam et chorum. (Lk. 1525.) _ 


Concerning the interpretation of symphonia in Dan. 3 5, no 
question has ever been raised tending to throw doubi on the 
assumption that it is the name of a musical instrument.” 
Moreover, a comparison of the words used in the LXX and 
Vulgate as equivalents for two of the names of musical 


18 These lines are taken from an account of the healing of a dumb child 
by St. Martin, the simile of a wind instrument with a reservoir of air, 
the first tones of which are harsh and flat, because the air pressure is low, 
being applied to the mute’s first efforts to speak. That is, ‘‘The reed, in 
harsh tones at first, uttered confused sounds, until, when filled with wind, 
the symphony (bagpipe) chanted.’ 

19 Compare the rendering of the Douay version of 1609-1610. ‘‘ That in the 
hour that you shall hear the sound of the trumpet and of the flute, and of the 
harp and of the sackbut, and of the symphony, and of all kinds of music,” etc. 
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instruments mentioned in this passage, namely, mashrokitha 
and simpdnyah, will be helpful, as showing at least, most 
emphatically, what the simpdnydh (cupdavia, symphonia) 
was not. That is: 

mashrokitha ovpryé fistula ® 

simponyah ovppuvia. symphonia 
proving that simpdnydh (cuppovia, symphonia) cannot be 
identified with the Pan’s-pipe, referred to under its old 
established names, to wit, Greek, ovpuyé, Latin, fistula! in 
the LXX and Vulgate, respectively. 

As to the interpretation of Luke 15 25, I have shown in 
my previous article that symphonia (cvydwvia) is the name 
of a musical instrument. It is, moreover, certainly to be 
understood as a wind instrument, since the word is rendered 
in the Ethiopic version, as Professor Moore points out,” by 
‘enzérd, the word elsewhere used to translate names of wind 
instruments, e.g. avdAds, dpyavov. Merely to show, however, 
that St. Jerome, who adopts the view that vocal music is 
meant by symphonia, knew of the existence of a musical 


instrument symphonia, his comment on this passage may be 
put in evidence here: 


Male autem quidam de Latinis symphoniam putant esse genus 
organi, cum concors in Dei laudibus concentus hoe vocabulo 
significetur.* 


At this point it is well to summarize the known facts con- 
cerning the musical instrument variously called simpdnyah, 
cuppevia, and symphonia, as revealed in the citations from 
Greek and Latin documents which up to this point have 
been put in evidence. 


20 cdpvyé is not improbably a loan-word from the Semitic, showing the same 
stem shrak that appears in mashrokitha. For the epenthetic nasal, compare 
Tburavov, capBixn, also ambubaia, well attested examples of loan-words of 
Oriental origin. 

21 Compare Vergil, Ecl. ii. 37: 

Est mihi disparibus septem compacta cicutis, 
Fistula, Damoetas dono mihi quam dedit olim. 
2 1.¢., p. 166, n. 1. 
23 St. Jerome, Ep. xxi. 29. 
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1. It is a musical instrument. 
a) It is mentioned in connection with, or in comparison 
to, other musical instruments already well known. 
Greek : 1,3. Latin: 8, 12, 19, 20, 21, 22, 24, 25. 
6) Translations into other languages use as an equivalent 
word the name of a musical instrument. 
Lk. 15 25 : Ethiopic, ‘enzéra ; Syriac, sépiinyd (Sinaitic palimpsest). 
c) The phrase symphoniae cantus, canere symphonia, etc., is 
analogous to tibiae cantus, canere tibia, etc., well-attested 
forms of expression for instrumental music, or the act of 
producing it. 
Latin: 2, 3, 4, 9, 11, 18, 18, 19, 22, 26. 


2. It is a wind instrument. 


a) It is used as a free Latin equivalent of, 


1. Greek, aidds. Latin: 18. 
2. Aramaic, ’abi Latin: 20. 


6) It is mentioned in close connection with the tibia.™ 
Latin : 20, 21, 22, 25. 


c) Described as provided with a reservoir of air. 


Latin: 26. Venantius Fortunatus. 


3. It has a loud and penetrating quality of tone.” 


a) It makes a noise. 
Latin: 15. 


b) It adds to the din of other noises. 
Latin: 2, 4, 11. 

c) It makes a place ring with its music. 
Latin: 4, 11. 

d) It sounds gently, when far away. 
Latin : 9. 


e) It wakes a man, suddenly and rudely as the war trumpet. 
Latin : 12. 


% The following glosses, from Mss. of the tenth century or later, may 
be cited in this connection : 
CGL, iv. 184,19. __ tibia, symphonia. 
CGL, iv. 292, 3. tybia, symphonia. 
CGL, iv. 574, 25. tibia, sinphonia. 
25 Whereas in Latin, 18, 25, the music of the symphonia is described as 
sweet-toned, it is to be noted that the statement is made from the viewpoint 
not of the writer, but of the hearer. 
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Sf) It is used in military music. 
Latin: 18, 24. 
4. It is used in polyphonic music. 
a) With pipes. 
Greek: 1. Latin: 21, 22, 25, 
6) With cymbals. 
Latin: 8. 
¢) With all kinds of music. 
Greek: 3. 
5. It has not a fixed pitch, but a range of tones. 


a) Used as an accompaniment to the voice. 
Latin: 10. 


b) Used to play dance tunes. 
Greek: 2, 4. 
6. It is held in little esteem.” 


a) Cultured persons do not fancy it. 
Greek: 1. Latin, 7. 


b) Persons of bad taste affect a liking for it. 
Antiochus, Greek: 1, 2. 


Apronius, Latin: 3. 
Verres, Latin: 4, 5. 
Caligula, Latin: 17. 
c) Played at banquets of a vulgar or sensational sort. 
Greek: 1, 2,4, Latin: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 10, 11, 14, 15, 16, 17, 28. 


I now turn to the task of tracing the history, through the 
modern languages to the present time, of symphonia and its 
derivatives, in this concrete, limited, and specialized sense, 
as the name of a musical instrument. Covering, as it does, 
a period of thirteen centuries, since the time of Venantius 
Fortunatus (A.D. 600), this history forms cae of the most 
extraordinary chapters in the whole course of philology.” 


26 It may be noted that the instrument from which the bagpiper, called 
doxatdns, took his name was held in little esteem. 
21 The following detailed stemma of cvz¢wrla and its derivatives will be 
instructive. 
Greek, cvupuvia, 
1, Aram. siimponych, 
2. Syr. sépiinyd, 
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Originally Greek, the word passed first into Semitic, later 
into Latin, then from the Latin it was transmitted to Italian, 
Spanish, Provengal, Portuguese, French, Roumanian, Hun- 
garian, and English. In Provengal are parallel forms, one 
derived from the parent Latin, the other a more recent 
loan-word from the Italian. Finally, the word, as current 
in Modern Greek, has returned, scarcely recognizable as a 
derivative of cuydwvia, to the land and tongue whence it 
came. 

And scarcely less striking is the persistence for twenty 
centuries of the etymological idea involved in the structure 
of the word out of the elements ov (denoting combination) 
and dwry (sound). The following comprehensive definition 
of the word will illustrate my meaning: 

Lupdovia (simpényah, symphonia), the name of a musical 
instrument endowed with some attribute or quality or pecu- 
liarity, to which cvpyg¢ewvia would apply ; that is, when used 
in the special technical sense, conveying the abstract idea of 
the fusion and blending into one sound, of two sounds differ- 
ing in pitch. 


1. A wind instrument. BAGPIPE 


1598 Italian . sampogna bagpipe (John Florio) | 
1599 Spanish campoiia bagpipe (John Minsheu) 
1785 Provengal, fanfogno cornemuse (Cl. Fr. Achard) 
1796 Modern Greek rfaurovpva Sackpfeife (Karl Weigel) 
1847 Hungarian esimpolya Dudelsack (Moritz Bloch) 
1870 Roumanian cimpolu cornemuse (Ion Costinescu) 


3. Lat. symphonia. 
a) Ital. zampogna 
I. Mod. Gk. rgaprotpva 
II. Proven. jambougno 

b) Span. zampoiia 

c) Prov. sansogno 

d) Port. sanfonha 

e) O.Fr. cifonie 

f) Roum. cimpéiu 

g) Hung. csimpolya 

h) Engl. symphonye (archaic) 
Here one sees an instance of word-migration almost without a parallel. 
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2. A stringed instrument.” _ HURDY-GURDY.” 
3. An instrument of percussion.” ST. ISIDOR’S DRUM. 


Expansion of meaning in each of these three senses being 
possible,*! the result has finally been that derivatives of 
symphonia have acquired meanings in which the original 
etymological sense of the word is no longer felt.* 

As the testimony of the ancient writers in their references 
to cvpdovia and symphonia goes to show that a wind instru- 
ment is meant, I am concerned in these pages only with 
those derivatives of symphonia in which the significance is 
that of a wind instrument; in the original, restricted and 
specialized sense, or in the later, extended and generalized 
sense. The items under consideration may for convenience 
be put under five groups, (1) Italian, including loan-words 
in Provengal and Modern Greek, (2) Spanish, (3) Provengal, 
(4) Roumanian, (5) Hungarian. 


I. ITALIAN, zampogna (zampugna, sampogna, sampugna).8 
In the sixteenth century, as Professor Moore points out,* 


% German, Drehleier, Bauernleier, French, vielle. ‘‘ It consists of a flat 
oblong sounding board, upon which are stretched four gut strings, two of 
which are tuned a fifth apart, to form a drone bass and placed where they 
cannot be acted upon by the ten or twelve keys, fixed upon one side of the 
belly of the instrument. The other two are tuned in unison, and are so ar- 
ranged that they may be shortened by the pressure of the keys... . The 
strings are set in vibration by the friction of a wooden wheel, charged with 
rosin, and turned by means of a handle at one end.”” (Stainer and Barrett’s 
Dictionary of Musical Terms, s.v. *‘ Hurdy-gurdy.’’) 

2° A name now incorrectly applied to the barrel and piano organ. 

% St. Isidorus, Liber Etymologiarum, iii. col. 167, Migne. 

81 See Michel Bréal, Semantics, p. 115. 

82 Compare the following Italian dialectic variations : 

1. zampogna, ‘‘ Pan’s Pipe.”’ Padua. E. Forcellini, 1768. 
2. sanfornia, ‘“‘ Jew’s harp.” Genoa. G. Casaccia, 1876. 
8. sampogn, * cow-bell.’’ Como. P. Monti, 1845. 

83 Professor Moore writes, ‘‘‘ Bagpipe’ is therefore not the common and 
accepted meaning of zampogna, but is unusual and provincial. It is also 
obviously secondary.’’ (‘* Zuugwvla not a Bagpipe,” p. 175.) 

+ Sung@wvla not a Bagpipe,”’ p. 168. R. Elijah evidently means no more 
than that “‘Leier,”’ i.¢., hurdy-gurdy, and ‘‘zampogna”’ are the accepted 
interpretations of German and Italian scholars, respectively. There is not a 
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Elijah the Levite (1468-1549) mentions as an equivalent of 
siimpényah in Dan. 35 the Italian word zampogna.® 

John Florio, in 1598, gives the following definition of the 
word 


Sampocna, a bagpipe, an oten pipe. Also a bell hanged about sheep or 
goates, a lowe-bell. 


ZAMPOGNA, an oaten pipe, a shepherd’s pipe, a bagge-pipe. Also a bell 
that is hung about a goate or bell-weather’s necke. 


Athanasius Kircher, the learned Jesuit of Fulda, writing 
about 1650, in commenting on the simpdnyah of Dan. 35, 
further testifies concerning the Italian zampogna or bag- 
pipe: 


Sampunia igitur accipitur pro fistula non simplici, sed qualem 
Schilte haggibborim describit, — erat enim instrumentum 8vavXoyv, 
duarum fistularum, intra quas medius ponebatur uter rotundus, ex 
pelle Arietis aut Vervecis, in quo duae dictae fistulae infere- 
bantur, una sursum, deorsum altera vergente,—quando vero 
superior canalis insufflabatur, uter spiritu repletus compressusque, 
fistulae inferiori aerem subministrabat,— qui pro clausura vel 
apertura foraminum in ea dispositorum, obstetricantibus digitis, 
varios parturiebat sonos, cuius figuram alibi ponimus. Unde 
patet id fuisse prorsus simile nostro utriculo, quo Pastores et 
Rustici passim utuntur,—et mirum sane est in Italia, in hune 
usque diem, hoc nomine Zampugna pastorale appellari.® 


Apart from the fact that he traces the word back to its 
Greek original, namely cvpdovia,® Kircher, deriving his 


vestige of evidence that the hurdy-gurdy, or lyra tudesca as Italians know it, 
ever in Italy bore the name zampogna. 

85 In the Italian translation of the Bible by G. Diodati, published at Genoa 
in 1641, Dan. iii. 5 is rendered, ‘Che nell’ ora che voi udirete il suono del 
corno, del flauto, della cetera, dell’ arpicordo, del salterio, della sampogna.”” 

86 A Worlde of Words, or a most copious and exact Dictionarie in Italian 
and English, collected by Iohn Florio. London, 1598. 

87 Athanasii Kircheri, Fuldensis Soc. Iesu. Presbyteri, Musurgia Univer- 
salis, Rome, 1650. See p. 53. 

88 It may be noted that he does not identify the form of bagpipe described 
by R. Abraham (see Ugolini, Thesaurus, xxxii. col. xl) with the Italian 
bagpipe, but he notes the similarity of the two instruments, as constructed on 
the same principle. 


89 Kircher, J.c., p. 53. ‘* Sampunia a graeco, ni fallor, corruptum 
vocabulum.’’ 
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explanation from R. Saadia, by way of the Shilte hag- 
gibborim, has no claim to independent authority as an 
interpreter of simpénydh in Dan. 35. The importance 
of the above citation in connection with the matter at 
issue lies in the fact that he recognizes wtriculus,“° 
that is bagpipe, as the common and accepted meaning of 
zampugna. And the zampugna with which he was familiar, 
as the favorite musical instrument of shepherd and rus- 
tic, very likely differed little in form and structure from 
the eighteenth century instrument figured and described 
by Hipkins : 


The Calabrian bagpipe or zampogna is a rudely carved instru- 
ment of the eighteenth century. It has four drones attached to 
one stock, hanging downwards from the end of the bag, —two of 
them are furnished with finger holes. The reeds are double like 
those of the oboe and bassoon. The bag is large, it is inflated by 
the mouth, and pressed by the left arm against the chest of the 
performer. The zampogna is chiefly used as an accompaniment 
to a small reed melody-pipe called by the same name, and played 
by another performer. 


Still called zampogna, the bagpipe is even at the present 
day, though perhaps not to be characterized as solamen 
unicum, a favorite instrument among the shepherds and rus- 
tics of central and southern Italy. It is an important piece 
in the village bands of the Abruzzi, furnishing, as it were, 
a sort of primitive pedal-bass to the rustic orchestra, vari- 
ously consisting of oboes and flutes (ciaramelle), cymbals, 
triangles, drums.“ During the Christmas holidays, the 
traveller in Naples, Messina, and other cities of southern 


4 Kircher, J.c., p. 505: ‘* Cornamusam multi pro utriculo sumunt. Quid 
sit utriculus passim notum est, Pastorum scilicet Rusticorumque solamen 
unicum, — in hoc instrumento uter inflatus, bracchioque compressus fistulas 
eidem annexas animat, quae animatae pro varia clausura vel apertura orifici- 
orum variam reddunt harmoniam.’’? Concerning cornamusa, see excursus, 
below, p. 123. 

414A. J, Hipkins, Musical Instruments, Historic, Rare, and Antique. 
Edinburgh, 1888. See plate iv. 

42 For this information I am indebted to Mr. A. T. Sinclair, author of 
‘¢ Gypsy and Oriental Music’? and other articles. 
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Italy “ and until very recently also in Rome“ may see the 
peasants who have come from their homes in the mountains 
to make the annual pilgrimage to the shrines of the Madonna, 
passing through the streets, and playing on their pipes before 
the sacred images. A recent writer in The Musician gives 
the following interesting description of the strolling pipers 
and their instruments : 


Usually, the pipers go in groups of three, two play the pipes, 
a kind of clarinet, the third, the zampogna, a curious instrument, 
made of the skin of a sheep, fastened to two pipes. The player, 
by means of a small tube, breathes into the skin, which swells 
and dilates, while at the same time his agile hand opens and 
closes the holes of the instrument. A melancholy sound issues 
in contrast to the acute strident sound of the piffero.* 


It is therefore well in accordance with. the facts of the 
case that musicians have adopted ‘bagpipe’ as the common 
and accepted meaning of zampogna and defined the word 
accordingly. In this connection, the definition of zampogna 
given in Stainer and Barrett’s Dictionary of Musical Terms 
may be put in evidence: 


43 ‘¢The approach of Christmas is indicated by the arrival of the zam- 
pognari, the bagpipers of the Abruzzi, who annually visit Naples and Rome 
at this season.’” (A Handbook for Travellers in Southern Italy and Sicily. 
John Murray, London, 1903.) 

4 W. W. Story, Roba di Roma, 1863, in the chapter relating to street 
musicians, gives a full account of a meeting with Neapolitan pipers; a de- 
scription of their instruments, the piffero and the zampogna, —he also prints 
the words and music of one of the best known of their songs, a hymn in 
praise of the Virgin. 

45 Raffaele Simboli, ‘* The Christmas Pipers of Rome,’’ translated by Elise 
Lathrop, The Musician, December, 1907. The accompanying illustrations 
give an excellent idea of the pipers and their instruments. 

468 Specimens of the instruments played upon by the Italian pipers may be 
seen among the curiosities of the Crosby-Brown Collection of Musical Instru- 
ments of All Nations, in the Metropolitan Museum, at New York. The 
following items may be noted here : 

1629. Zampogna. 
1568 
1521 
2510 Prrraro Pastorate. A reed pipe generally played 
with the zampogna. 
—See Catalogue of the Crosby-Brown Collection, p. 154. 
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Zampoena, It. A bagpipe in use among Italian peasants. The name is 
supposed to be a corruption of symphonia. A rough-toned reed instrument 
without a bag is also called zampogna or zampugna.** 

It has been noted that the Italian word zampogna passed 
as a loan-word into other languages; namely, into Provengal 
and Modern Greek. A few words may be devoted to the 
study of these migrations. 


1. Provengal. 


In this language zampogna appears as a loan-word, beside 
a host of native forms, namely, sansogno, fanforgno, founfoni, 
etc., all of which are to be traced back, allowing for dia- 
lectical variations, to the Latin symphonia. It appears as 
(a) zambougno, (6) jambougno, according to the following 
lexicographical authorities : 


1785. C.F. Achard:” 
JAMBOUGNO, terme de montagnards, cornemuse. On le dit aussi de la vielle. 
1879. F. Mistral: 


ZaMBOUGNO (sambougno, sampougno, jambougno, jambouno), cornemuse, 
vielle, flite champétre, guimbarde. 


2. Modern Greek. 


Scarcely recognizable now after their long wanderings, as 
derivatives from cvpdwvia, the curiously altered forms enu- 
merated below have, it is likely, been current in Greek for 
a considerable time. The following statements of lexicogra- 
phers may be put in evidence : 

1796. Karl Weigel : 


tiaumotpva, (doxorfaurovpva) die Sackpfeife, der Dudelsack, la piva, la 
cornamusa.®2 


47 Stainer and Barrett’s Dictionary of Musical Terms, revised by Sir 
John Stainer, London, 1898, See s.v. zampogna. 

48 In these and following citations, all evidence other than such as tends to 
show that a wind instrument is meant is to be discounted, as having no 
bearing whatever on the case. 

49 Dictionnaire de la Provence. Marseille, 17865. 

50 Lou Tresor dou Felibrige, ow Dictionnaire Provengal-Frangais. Aix, 
1879. 

51 Aetixov yepuavixov kat lradtxov, Leipzig, 1796. 

52 Of the curious by-form, doxor{aumotpva, I shall have a word to say in a 
later paragraph, 
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rfaprovpvia, Der Laut, Ton der Sackpfeife (wenn sie geblasen wird), il 
suono della cornamusa. 


1889. N. ® 


IL SPANISH, zampoiia. 


The bagpipe was formerly much more common in Spain 
than at the present day; ™ it is now practically restricted to 
the northwestern provinces, where it is still played by roving 
gaiteros,® mostly gypsies, the bagpipe being there, as every- 
where, the favorite, and indeed, perhaps most characteristic 
instrument of these people. Zampofia, however, the repre- 
sentative in the Spanish tongue, of the Latin symphonia, is 
by no means yet extinct. As to the meaning of the word, 
namely, ‘ bagpipe,’ during the past few centuries, I introduce 
here the following dictionary testimony : 


1599. John Minsheu : ® 


CampPoNa, a bagpipe, an oaten pipe. Also a bell hanged about sheepe or 
gotes, a lowbell.57 


1739. Dictionary of the Spanish Academy: ® 


58 Aetixov "Ev AOnvas, 1889. 
Toaprotva a pipe, bagpipe. 
Toaprovpva a pair of bagpipes. 
54 A thirteenth-century manuscript of the Cantigas de Santa Maria, usually 
known as Loores et Milagros de Nuestra Senora, contains a number of pictures 
of bagpipes. Of these, one shows the instrument as having only one pipe, 
the chanter, another represents it with the chanter and drone, while a third 
depicts a very interesting view of a bagpipe with two chanters and four long 
drone pipes. See Juan F. Riafio, Notes on Early Spanish Music, London, 
1887, figure 51. ‘ 

55 That is, ‘bagpipers,’ from gaita, now a common Spanish word for bag- 
pipe. According to Minsheu (see note 56) gaita or gayta is an Arabic 
word, which in his time, 1599, was not yet fully established as a loan-word 
in Spanish. 

5% A Dictionarie in Spanish and English. ... Ric. Percivall, Gent. 
Now enlarged and amplified by many thousand words, as by this marke * to 
each of them prefixed may appeere ... by Iohn Minsheu. London, 1599 
(gampofia is one of the words added by Minsheu.) 

57 This definition is given also in Minsheu’s Spanish Dictionary of 1623. 

58 Edition of 1739. The same definition is given in all subsequent edi- 
tions of the Dictionary of the Spanish Academy, including the latest, pub- 
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Zampo§Na, instrumento rustico pastoril, & modo de flauta 6 compuesto de 
muchas flautas.59 


1901. F. Corona Bustamente : © 
ZamMpoNa. (1) Musette, espéce de cornemuse, instrument de musique 
champétre. 
(2) Chalumeau, instrument de musique pastorale, qui n’était 
dans l’origine qu’un roseau, percé de plusieurs trous. 
(8) Cornemuse, instrument de musique champétre, formé 


d’une espéce de sac cuir, plein d’air, auquel sont 
adaptés deux tuyaux. 


If ‘bagpipe’ is not, and never was, as Professor Moore 
argues, the meaning of zampofia,™ let him then show how the 
definitions of the word recorded here, arose, and why, if in- 
correct, they should have become established and remained 
so long unchallenged. 


Ill. PROVENGCAL, sansogno, 
The bagpipe has long been a favorite rustic and pastoral 


lished in 1899, Note, — 

1. In 1798 it is copied word for word by Connelly and Higgins, and trans- 
lated into English: 

ZampoNa. Instrumento ristico pastoril, 4 modo de flauta, 6 compuesto 
de muchas flautas. Zampocna. A shepherd’s flute, or a bagpipe made up 
of divers flutes. 

(Frs. Thomas Connelly and Thomas Higgins, A New Dictionary of the 
Spanish and English Languages, Madrid, 1798.) 

2. More recently it is interpreted : 

ZampoNa. Los poetas dan este nombre non sélo 4 la cornamusa italiana, 
sino 4 la flauta pastoril 6 caramillo. 

(Luisa Lacal, Diccionario de la Musica, Madrid, 1899.) 

59 It may not be superfluous to add the following definitions : 

ZampoXa. A rustic instrument, a kind of bagpipe. 

ZampoNaza. A large bagpipe. 

ZaMPONEAR. To play the bagpipe, met., to be prolix and frivolous in 
conversation, to prose. 

(J. M. Lopez and E. R. Bensley, 1900.) 

Compare also the Spanish-English Dictionaries of Velasquez, 1895, and 
Bustamente, 1903. 

6 Diccionario Espaiol-Frances, Paris, 1901. 

61 «+ Sungwvla not a Bagpipe,’’ pp. 166, 174, 175. 

62 Compare the following : 
sansagno, voyez crabo, 

crabo, chevre, femelle du bouc, 
crabo, boudego, cornemuse, instrument & anche et & vent. 
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instrument in France, in company with the hurdy-gurdy, — 
at one time, indeed, the blasé courtiers of French kings, 
affecting a taste for the simple music that old Damoetas 
loved to hear, brought both instruments into a short-lived 
popularity among the nobility. To-day, the biniou, or 
bignou,® as it is called, may still be heard in Brittany, while 
in La Provence, the bagpipe, bearing many local names, 
continues to enjoy its old-time popularity.© 

And the Latin word, symphonia, the name of a musical 
instrument of the old Roman days, has been handed down, 
as the name of the bagpipe,® in a host of forms, varying 
partly through local changes in Provengal phonology, partly 
through folk-etymology, namely: sanfogna, sanfonio, san- 
sogno, sanforgna, champorgno, fanfogna, fanfonio, fanfoni, 
founfoni, fanfougni, fanfournié, fanforgno. 

The following definitions of these words are given by the 
standard authorities on the lexicography of Provengal: 


1785. C. F. Achard :@ 


CornemusE, instrument 4 anches et 4 vent, qui ne sert qu’aux paysans 
montagnards, carlamuso, fanfogno. 


1879. F. Mistral :® 


FounFonI, FANFONI, FANFONIO (rh), SANFONIO, SANSOGNO (1), FANFORGNO 
(nic), sanrorGno (for), CHANFORGNO (aur), FANFOURGNI (d), FANFOUGNO 
(vir), FANFOUNIE£ (m), cornemuse, V. CARLAMUSO, mandoline, vielle, v. vIOLO. 


Iv. ROUMANIAN, cimpoiu. 
The Latin symphonia has survived as the name of the 


(M. J. P. Couzinié, Dictionnaire de la langue Romano-Castraise, et des Con- 
trées limitrophes, 1850.) 

6 A, Lavignac, Music and Musicians, p. 104. 

64 Mistral mentions besides sansogno, etc., also carlamuso, boudego, cabreto, 
museto, and cat-enjla. The last reminds one of ¢vojre xvvds. 

6 As in Italy, so in La Provence, the bagpipe figures in the festivities of 
Christmas, together with the galoubet, the tambourine, and the cymbals. 
(See T. H. Janvier, The Christmas Calends of Provence, p. 122.) 

66 Also as the name of stringed instruments, mandolin and hurdy-gurdy, 
but this evidence is to be discounted, as having no bearing on the case. 
Similarly of Old French cifonie. 

87 J.c. compare note 49. 

6 7.c, compare note 50. 
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bagpipe in the language of these people, in the forms 
cimpotu, cimfoiu, simfonu,® the meaning of which is accu- 
rately described by the lexicographers, whose testimony I 
put in evidence. 

1870. Ion Costinescu:” 

Instrumentii musicalii cimpestrii, compussii din diioe tevi si ud 
pielle de tapu, de capra, pe quare o inflé suffandii in teva de sussii.7 

1908. H. Tiktin:™ 

Dudelsack. Besteht aus Schlauch (burduf) Pfeife (carava) 
Stimmer (hang) und Anblaserohr (suflatore). 

As late as the middle of the last century the bagpipe was 
still in use among the peasants of Roumania, especially in 
connection with the feast of Pentecost.7 


V. HUNGARIAN, csimpolya. 

The provenience, in this non-Indogermanic language, of 
words of Indogermanic origin is an interesting problem to 
study. The fact remains that a derivative of the Latin 
word symphonia, the name of a musical instrument in the 
form esimpolya, exists in Hungarian as the name of the bag- 
pipe. This is the testimony of the lexicographers: 


1847. Moritz Bloch:* 
Csrmpotya. Der Dudelsack. 


1868. Alexius Farkas: 
Csmmpotya. Schlauch, Dudelsack. 


At this point, in connection with Professor Moore's argu- 


6 Theodor Stamati, Wérterbuch der deutschen und romanischen Sprache. 
Dudelsack,’’ cimpoi (cimfol, simfoni). 

Vocabulari Romani-Francesi, Bucuresci, 1870. 

71 This definition may be translated for the benefit of those unacquainted 
with the Roumanian language: ‘‘A rustic musical instrument, formed of 
two pipes and a goat-skin, inflated by blowing into the upper pipe.”’ 

72 Dictionar Roman-German, Bucuresci, 1903. Contains the latest and 
most accurate information on the subject. 

78 Vallixandri, Ballades et Chants Populaires de la Roumaine, 1855, 
p. xxvi. See also Tereza Stratilesco, From Carpathian to Pindus, p. 346. 

7 The usual word now is dida. 

1% Neues volistindiges Taschenworterbuch, Pest, 1847. 

% Német-magyar és Magyar-német Zsebszbkényv, Pest, 1868. 
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ments to show that cuvpdewria is not a bagpipe, may be pre- 
sented certain facts which have some bearing on the case.” 


Excursus. Semasiology of certain derivatives of 
and predisposing causes. 

Language, being a communal product, not a. conscious 
creation of an individual mind, nor of a limited number of 
individuals, is in a perpetual process of change, the more 
marked in proportion as the life of the folk is the more 
intense and its thought more active. In two epigrammatic 
phrases Professor Whitney has summed up the whole 
matter: 

These two, in fact, the restriction and specialization of gen- 
eral terms, and the extension and generalization of special terms, 
are the two grand divisions under which may be arranged all the 
infinite varieties of the process of names-giving.” 

The antecedent causes which underlie these processes of 
change in meaning are further defined by Bréal : 

Restriction depends . . . on the conditions of language, ex- 
pansion . . . results from the events of history. 

Another important modifying cause is the usurpation of 
the function of a given noun as the name of a certain thing 
by another noun, in meaning originally quite different, or, it 
may be, by a word of recent coining, or a loan word borrowed 
from another language.® In the case of the derivatives of 
cvpdevia these causes have all acted to bring about a gradual 
change in meaning. 

The etymology of the word in question shows that when 
it was first used as the name of a musical instrument it 
must have been applied to an instrument capable of produc- 
ing two sounds at once, to which the word cvpdwvia would 


77 G. F. Moore, J.c. p. 175. Bagpipe’ is, therefore, not the common 
and accepted meaning of zampojia, zampogna, but is unusual and provincial. 
It is also obviously secondary.” 

7 W. D. Whitney, Language and the Study of Language, p. 106. 

7 M. Bréal, Semantics, p. 115. 

8 See Hermann Paul, Principles of the History of Language, translated by 
. HA. Strong, p. 285. 
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properly apply, when used in the special technical abstract 
sense, that is, denoting the fusion and blending into one 
sound of two sounds differing in pitch. A living language 
cannot be shackled. At an early date the word* might be 
applied to objects bearing an intimate relation to the object 
which in the first instance acquired as its name the abstract 
noun cupdevia. From this, especially in languages to which 
cupdovia came as a loan-word, it is not a long step for the 
word to become fixed in senses that no longer recall the 
original meaning. Moreover, in the modern languages in 
which the word is preserved in its original sense the modify- 
ing cause referred to above has been operating during the 
last three centuries. 

A very primitive form of musical instrument, no doubt 
older than the bagpipe, has been characteristic of the Celtic 
peoples, namely the pibgorn,™ now practically extinct, though 
perhaps still to be found on the island of Anglesea and in a 
few remote districts of Wales. The instrument, by reason 
of its peculiar form and construction, was one that would 
attract attention. Its name appears in other languages, for 


example, French, cornemuse,® English, hornpipe.** Though 
in course of time the instrument became extinct, the name 
has been retained to this day, in French as the name of the 
bagpipe, in English as the name of a dance tune first played 
on a hornpipe. The word also appears in Provengal, car- 


81 In the Mishna, it is quite evident, as Professor Moore points out 
(“* Zupgwrla not a Bagpipe,”’ p. 168), that stimpdnyah has come to be the 
name of a shawm, by extension of its original meaning. In Italy, likewise, 
zampogna, the old established name of the bagpipe, was first transferred to 
the chanter, or piffero, then later to the Pan’s-pipe. 

82 A specimen of the Welsh pibgorn is in the Crosby-Brown Collection in 
the Metropolitan Museum. 

1729. PIBGORN. ‘The body composed of the shinbone of a deer, 
mounted at either end with an ox-horn. In the upper horn is concealed a 
small beating reed made from a straw stalk. Six finger holes in front, and 
one at the back.’’ (See Catalogue, p. 183.) 

88 Latinized cornamusa, the form in which it appears in fourteenth-cen- 
tury documents. 

8 Chaucer, however, uses cornemuse, a loan-word from the French, now 
obsolete, 
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lamuso ; Italian, cornamusa,® Spanish, cornamusa.® In these 

tongues * it has been gradually usurping the functions of 
derivatives of Latin symphenia as the name of the bagpipe, 
appearing first in this sense at the close of the sixteenth 
century in Spanish and Italian, at a time when zampofia 
-and zampogna were the common and accepted names of this 
instrument. 

In Italian to-day cornamusa has become the common liter- 
ary word for bagpipe,” yet it is unknown to the Italians 
who still play the bagpipe. Among them the bagpipe still - 
bears its native Italian name, zampogna.™ 


Returning now to the main question under discussion, the 
testimony of the modern languages, namely,” Iialian, 


85 F, Alunno defines : cornamusa, Lat. ventriculus, batillus, id est cerato- 
lum. Della Fabrica del Mundo, Veneti, MDLXXXIII. ceratolum may be 
for xepdravdov. 

86 R. Percivall defines: cornamusa, a cornamuse, a hornepipe, fistula. — 
Percivall’s Spanish Dictionary of 1591. See Murray’s English Dictionary, 
8.0. cornemuse. 

87 Probably as loan-words from the French. 

88 Compare the following documents, — 

Italian, 1598. John Florio, 
cornamusa, a bagpipe or a hornet. 

Spanish, 1599. John Minsheu, 1.c. 
cornamusa, a cornemuse, a horne-pipe, a bagpipe. 

8 This usage was established by 1768. But compare note 40. 

Symenonia. Apud Vulg. interpr. Dan. 35... memoratur, videturque 
intellegi tibia utricularis, Italice cornamusa. 

(E. Forcellini, Totius Latinitatis Lexicon, 8.v. symphonia.) 

% R. Andreoli, Vocabolario Napoletano-Italiano does not give the word. 

%1 Boys in the Abruzzi make Pan’s-pipes much as American boys make 
willow whistles ; they call them jischetti, never zampogne. 

%2In English the word symphony was used as the name of a musical in- 
strument in the fourteenth century : 

1880. Wyclif, N.T. Luke 15 25: 
“He herde a symphonye and a crowde.”’ 
1898. Trevisa, Barth. de P.R. vi-xxiii. 213: 
‘¢He herde the symphony and cornemuse.” 
It was evidently different from the cornemuse or hornpipe,—that it is 
mentioned with it is good evidence that it was a rustic instrument. In 
Dan. 3 5, the Douay Version renders stimponyah by symphony. 

‘More cannot be said than that in the fourteenth-century symphony was 
probably an English word for bagpipe. See Stainer, Dictionary of Music, 
8.¥. symphony. 
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Greek,® Spanish, Provencal, Roumanian, Hungarian,™ con- 
cerning the meaning of the several derivatives of Latin 
symphonia peculiar to each tongue respectively, is the 
following : 


1. The word appears as an old and established name of the 
BAGPIPE, which persists to the present day. 


2. Other names of the BAGPIPE are later, usurping the func- 
tion of derivatives of the Latin symphonia. 


With this evidence I am prepared to rest my case. The 
dissipation by Professor Moore® of the deceptive mirage of 
Hebrew tradition * has done good, in making way for better 
evidence as to the sense of simpdnydh in Dan. 38 5, based not 
upon what others think, but upon what we know of the 
musical instrument called in Greek cupdovia, in Latin sym- 
phonia, also upon the history of the same word in the modern 
languages, to which it came as an inheritance from the 
Latin ; and if one ounce of facts may be had in exchange 


for a mine of “tradition,” etc., they are indeed cheap at the 
price. These facts may now be summed up in toto: 


%8 Weigel, in 1796, mentions an evident vulgar neologism, doxor{aprotpva, 
showing that r{ayurovpva was affected by the same process of change of mean- 
ing as simpodnyah in the Mishna, and zampogna in Italian. Another recent 
name for bagpipe is doxoyavdovpa, 

% Professor Moore, J.c. p. 166, writes: ‘‘ For the interpretation ‘ bagpipe,’ 
Mr. Barry relies in part . . . on the meaning of the derivatives of symphonia 
in the Romance Languages. Upon closer examination, it will be found that 
this evidence does not sustain his contention.” 

In rebuttal, he confines himself to Italian and Spanish (and Portuguese, 
in which ‘sanfona’ is hurdy-gurdy, and ‘sanfonha’ jlagcolet) and makes no 
mention whatever of the derivatives of symphonia and their meaning in 
Greek, Provengal, Roumanian, and Hungarian. 

% T have no cause to dispute with Professor Moore in his view that R. Saadia 
stumbled upon the interpretation of stimpdnyah by a process of unscientific 
folk-etymology to which even the best commentators have in all ages been 
but too fain to resort, nor in his view that R. Abraham di Porta Leone is 
giving not a traditional description of an ancient Hebrew instrument, but 
illustrating ‘‘ what he thought it might have been like’’ by describing a form 
of bagpipe (probably not Italian) that he had himself seen, 

% Professor Moore deserves everlasting gratitude for the effective manner 
in which he has for all time disposed of the utterly unfounded and absurd 


tgab : bagpipe * tradition.” 
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covering a period from approximately 200 B.c. to 600 A.p.,% 
there was a musical instrument, called in Greek cvpdwvia, 
whence Aramaic siimpénydh, and Latin symphonia, further 
specified as a wind instrument, capable of carrying a melody 
for singing or dancing, hence, having not a fixed tone, but « 
range of tones; not a Pan’s-pipe,® not a double-pipe ;™ 
referred to at a late date in such a manner that it must have 
been thought of as provided with a reservoir of air, the 
quality of its tones being loud and noisy, waking a man out 
of sleep as suddenly and rudely as the war trumpet, though 
indeed sounding gently when far away, causing a large area 
of territory to ring with its music, which was heard even 
above the din of other noises;™ played at banquets and 
revels for the delectation of persons of bad taste, ex- 
travagant proconsuls and blasé emperors, who affected 
a liking for its music, though it was held in little esteem 
by the musically cultured; used often in polyphonic music 
with other instruments, notably pipes and cymbals, espe- 


% The bagpipe was known to the ancient Greeks and Romans, as I have 
shown in the excursus on pp. 1 ff., from the fifth century s.c., and by them 
held in little esteem. 

%8 See above, p. 108, for discussion of the reasons why cupdwvia (siim- 
ponyah, symphonia) cannot possibly be identified with the Pan’s-pipe. 

% Many forms of double-pipes, addol, tibiae, were known to the ancients, 
and held in high esteem. The symphonia which Cicero and Seneca associate 
with depravity must have been an instrument whose music was psychologi- 
cally incompatible with Greek and Roman ideas, hence seeming rude, bar- 
barous, and vulgar. Consequently, it is not possible to identify it with any 
of the double-pipes mentioned by the ancient writers. 

100 The noisy quality of the tones of the ancient symphonia at once sug- 
gests the bagpipe, the tones of which have a loud and penetrating quality 
such that they may be heard for a great distance, and are almost ear-splitting 
at close range. This feature is well known, and especially characteristic of 
the instrument in its older and more primitive forms. The remarks of 
R. Abraham in the Shilté haggibborim (Ugolini, xxxii, col. xlii) are apposite 
in this connection, — 

‘sTtalice hoc instrumentum (samponia) dicitur piva sordina, propter 
acumen sonitus, quasi ut aures illius qui audit eius sonitum sint quasi aures 
surdonum, ut praeter hunc, alterum sonitum audire non possint.’? (Trans- 
lated by Blasio Ugolini.) 
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cially when it was desired to produce more noise than 
music. 


2. In modern times, 


derivatives of symphonia have been and are still current in 
Italian, Provengal, Spanish, Portuguese, Roumanian, Greek, 
and Hungarian ™ as the names of various musical instru- 
ments, to wit, bagpipe, shawm, Pan’s-pipe, hurdy-gurdy, man- 
dolin, Jew’s-harp, drum, cowbell. Among these, since the 
ancient instrument variously called cupdwvia, siimpdnyah, 
and symphonia, was a wind instrument, only names of wind 
instruments have any bearing on the case; moreover, the 
Pan’s-pipe is excluded from the list of instruments hypo- 
thetically corresponding to the ancient instrument in ques- 
tion.™ The meaning ‘bagpipe’ is the oldest, as required by 
the etymology of the word, which could be applied in the 
first instance only to an instrument capable of producing 
two sounds at once. In this sense, moreover, derivatives of 
symphonia are now current in central and southern Italy, 
Provence, Spain, Roumania, Hungary, and Greece, especially 
in localities where there is less intensity of life and activity 
of thought, where amid archaisms of speech antiquated man- 
ners and customs chiefly flourish. It was current in this 
sense, according to printed records, previous to the time 
when the name of a rustic musical instrument quite different 
from it came to be used as a name for the bagpipe. 

In the light of the facts I have put in evidence there can 
be but one conclusion, namely, that the musical instrument 

101 The modern zampogna and carlamuso, or bagpipe of Italy and Pro- 


vence respectively, are played in concert with cymbals. 
102 Formerly also current in French and English, but now obsolete in both 
of these tongues. 
Old French, cifonie was certainly the name of the hurdy-gurdy, which is 
still called chifourney in Guernsey. 


Old English, symphony, probably a name of the bagpipe. See note 92. 
108 See p. 108. 


104 See pp. 102 f. 

Professor Moore, l.c. p. 172, acknowledges the importance of the question 
involved in the etymology of the word, ‘‘ The name cvzdwrla, in its etymologi- 
cal sense, would apply more properly to the double-pipe, by which two tones 
are produced at once, than to the Pan’s-pipe.’’ 
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called in Greek cvpdwvia, in Aramaic simpédnyah, in Latin 
symphonia, is no other than the bagpipe, still called by the 
same name in Italian, Spanish, Provengal, Roumanian, Greek, 
and Hungarian. 

Accordingly, in Dan. 35 simpénydh should be rendered 
as suggested by the margin of the Revised Version, the 
whole passage to read, “That at what time ye hear the 
sound of the cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, bagpipe, 
and all kinds of music, ye fall down and worship the golden 
image that Nebuchadnezzar the king hath set up.” 

Likewise, in Luke 15 25, the fact that cvydeavia is the name 
of a musical instrument being admitted, it is necessary — 
as I recommended in my previous article %*— to restore the 
interpretation of Wyclif, substituting only the modern word 
‘bagpipe’ for the obsolete word ‘symphony,’ making the 
verse to read, “ Now his elder son was in the field, and as 
he came and drew nigh to the house, he heard a bagpipe and 
dancing.” 


105 Professor Moore, l.c. p.175, writes: ‘‘I think, therefore, that Mr. Barry 
is right in taking cvzgwvia in Luke 15 25 as the name of a musical instrument.” 
106 On Luke 15 25, cunpwvia : Bagpipe, p. 190. 
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Gergesa—a Reply 


F. C. BURKITT 


CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 


HERE is one point in Mr. Clapp’s interesting and instruc- 

tive article on Gergesa and Bethabara (Journal of Bibli- 

eal Literature, xxvi. pp. 62-83) where I venture to think he 

has misinterpreted the Syriac evidence. I fear I may my- 

self have helped to mislead him, as I did not fully understand 

the matter when I was editing S* and S° in Evangelion da- 

Mepharreshe. In fact, I only recognized the importance of 

perfectly clear ideas about the ‘Gergesenes’ after reading 
his article. 

The cure of the demoniac took place according to the 
best text of Matt. 8 28 in the country of the Gadarenes, but 
according to the best text of Mk. 51 and Lk. 8 26, 37 in the 
country of the Gerasenes. There is, however, a various read- 
ing, whereby Gergesenes (trav Tepyernvav) are substituted 
for Gadarenes or Gerasenes. Mr. Clapp seeks to show that 
the name Gergesenes is wholly due to a conjecture made by 
Origen, and therefore that all Mss. and Versions which 
attest Gergesenes are later than Origen (A.D. 230) and 
influenced by his speculations. 

Among these textual authorities is S*, the Sinai Palimpsest 
of the Old Syriac Version, which has ‘ Gergesenes’ in Mk. 51, 
while reading Gadarenes in Matthew and Luke. On the 
reading of S* in Mk. 51, Mr. Clapp remarks (p. 69): “It 
cannot be directly derived from Palestinian tradition, and 
probably also not directly from Onigen, since it reads ’ 
not Lamy» as S'* stands, and Origen must have read to 
make the connection with Gen. 1521.” §'* is the Palestinian 
Syriac Lectionary, which reads ‘ Girgashites’ in Matthew and 


~ 
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Luke,! thus identifying the Gadarenes or Gerasenes with the 
Old Testament Girgashites, as also Origen did. Mr. Clapp 
thinks that S* here gives simply a transcription from a Greek 
Ms. that had adopted the Origenian correction in Mark, 
because it spells the name with ‘s’ and not with ‘sh,’ thereby 
agreeing with the Greek yepyeonvol or yepyecaior, instead of 
the Hebrew 

But a little further investigation will show that the facts 
really point the other way. I was wrong to translate 
in Mk. 51 by ‘Gergesenes’; I ought to have translated it 
‘Girgashites,’ because it reproduces the Syriac Old Testa- 
ment spelling of this ethnic name. Whenever the Girga- 
shites ("W273") are mentioned, e.g. in Gen. 15 21, the Peshitta 
has tawe.g~. This is also the form in the margin of the Har- 
clean Syriac at Matt. 8 28, and it is correctly rendered there 
into Greek by yepyeovwy, Girgashites,’ not ‘ Gergesenes.’? 

Thus, S* in Mk. 51 represents an exegetical theory which 
regards the people mentioned in the verse as ‘ Girgashites,’ 
not necessarily the Greek variant yepyernvev for yeparnvar. 
This also was Origen’s view. I venture to think that Origen 
was not the first to suggest it. 

Of course the question of Gergesa does not stand alone, 
as Mr. Clapp has seen. It is part of the question of the 
origin of the Onomastica and the earliest study of the Holy 
Places. It is true that most of this literature and tradition, 
as we have it, has passed through the hands of Origen or 
his disciples Eusebius and Jerome, but I do not think that 
Origen began it. It seems to me more likely that it took 
its rise in the local patriotism of Palestinian Christianity. 

The cult of the Holy Places succeeded to the indifference 
of the second century. “It would seem that soon after 
A.D. 200 ‘the Places’ was already a technical term in the 


1 §lct is not extant for Mk. 51 (pace Clapp, p. 68, note). In Lk. 8 25 the 
Vatican Lectionary has the geographical gloss, ‘‘... land of Girgashites, 
which is opposite, on the other side to Galilee.” 

2 That S* should drop the a in is quite characteristic ; see 


Evangelion da-Mepharreshe, 11,40. The Targum of Onkelos calls the Girga- 
shites 
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language of pilgrimage, though it is clear that it applied to 
the Holy Land at large, and not to the Holy City only.” 
This is the judgment of Mr. C. H. Turner, who quotes the 
examples of Melito, Alexander, and Firmilian, as well as 
Origen. It hardly fell within Mr. Turner’s immediate pur- 
pose to point out that Origen’s interest in the Holy Places 
seems to begin only after his arrival in the Holy Land. 
We find it in the Commentary on S. John from Book VI 
onwards, written in Cesarea, not in the earlier books written 
in Alexandria. Origen goes on pilgrimage to the Places, 
and finds some of the local identifications so plausible that 
he accepts them, and regards the current readings in Gospel 
Mss. as corrupt. He does not claim to have discovered 
‘Bethabara’ or ‘ Gergesa.’ At Bethabara in the gorge of the 
Jordan ‘they say’ that John baptized ; at Gergesa, an ancient 
city by the Lake of Tiberias, there is a cliff from which ‘it 
is pointed out’ that the swine had been driven down by 
the devils;5 that is, in other words, Origen accepts the 
claim of places which have already claimed to be the sites 
mentioned in the Gospel. 

The pilgrimage that Origen took must have been under- 
taken by the translator of the Old Syriac Version of the 
Gospel, or by some most intelligent Christian traveller on 
whose knowledge the translator relied. This unknown 
scholar —I should still like to call him Palut, but I fear 
Mr. Clapp would demur—had one advantage which Origen 
lacked. He was thoroughly skilled in Aramaic, his native 
language, and his ear discriminated between Semitic sounds 
which Origen confused. It is not, I think, sufficiently re- 
cognized, though I tried to lay stress upon it in Hvangelion 
da-Mepharreshe (see especially my note on ‘ Bethabara,’ 
vol. ii., p. 809), that the Old Syriac Version of the Gospels 
is a very considerable achievement of what may be called 
Sacred Geography and Nomenclature. The translator has 
deliberately aimed at giving the proper Aramaic equivalents 


8 C, H. Turner, in the Journal of Theological Studies, i., p. 551. 
Comm. on John, 6 40, yevduevos év rots Tomas icroplay ixvdv Inood. 
5 Ibid., 6 40. 
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of the Greek names, and it is no easy matter in many 
cases to recognize Semitic words in a Greek transliteration. 
The Syriac Old Testament, itself almost certainly the work 
of Jews, no doubt helped him greatly. By its aid he was 
able to turn Nay#p into Nahor, Zapovy into Sarog, Adpexy 
into Lamk. He was not afraid of making considerable 
changes on Old Testament authority, and so Zadpov (Matt. 
14.5) becomes Shal& (1X) on the authority of the 
Peshitta text of Ruth 4 20. 21, just as "HXe/as becomes Elijah 
in the English Revised Version. But for most of the geo- 
graphical names the Old Testament failed him, and here he 
seems to me to have deliberately trusted to local identifica- 
tion rather than to mere transliteration of the Greek. Thus 
of the comparatively obscure names we get Beth ‘Ania for 
BnPavia (near Jerusalem), Beth Phagé for Beth 
Hesda for Bnfa0d (or however the name in Joh. 52 may 
have been spelt), Beth Saida for Byn@cadd or BnOcaday. 
Kurzin for Xopafeiv, and Nagsrath for Nafapé@ or Natapa, 
have, according to the Peshitta tradition, here given, a rather 
peculiar vocalization. But the consonants, which alone are 
directly attested by S* and S‘, agree with the totally inde- 
pendent witness of purely Jewish writings. Not all these ~ 
Semitic reconstructions commend themselves to modern 
scholars, in particular some which were accepted by later 
Greek ecclesiastical tradition. But their generally schol- 
arly character, their frequent agreement with Talmudic data, 
coupled with their wide divergence from the Greek forms of 
the words, do seem to indicate that the translator of the 
Syriac Gospels was more anxious to give the right geographi- 
cal names than to reproduce the peculiarities of the Greek 
Ms. of the Gospels from which he was translating. 

The main point is that in Mk. 51 it is not quite correct to 
say that S* supports the reading Tepyeonvav ; the accurate 


6 Beth Phag(g)é means ‘ Place of Wild-Figs,’ a much more likely name 
for a village than ‘ Place of Jaws’ (olxos oiayévwv), which is what Origen 
thought it was (Comm. on John, 10 2. 192). Apparently he, or his source, 
thought of Jie 2.5. Does this indicate a specifically Syriac element in the 
Onomastica ? The Talmud has 36M"3 (e.g. Tal. b, Sota, 45 a). 


2 
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statement is that S** agrees with Origen in recognizing the 
tav Tepacnvev as the ‘land of the Girgashites.’7 Simi- 
- larly in Joh. 1 28 S* agrees with Origen in identifying 
BynGavia beyond Jordan with that Bethabara which had 
already acquired a local fame as the place of John’s baptism. 
Such agreement as this cannot of course be wholly indepen- 
dent, but as Origen speaks in each case of local claims 
Aéyovcr, the common source may very 
well be a knowledge of current Palestinian tradition, a 
tradition which may possibly have already begun to em- 
body itself in early forms of the Onomastica Sacra. In these 
circumstances I still venture to date the Old Syriac Version 
of the Gospels about 200 A.D., and to regard that version 
as ‘the earliest evidence we possess for the beginnings of 
the cult of the Holy Places’ (Hv. da-Mepharreshe, ii., p. 309). 

One conjecture at the end may be permitted, dealing not 
with the origin of the Syriac Version, but with the trans- 
mission of the story as a whole. On general grounds of 
Synoptic criticism, we may regard Mk. 51-20 as the original 
from which the parallel narratives in Matthew and Luke 
were derived, or at least as a fairly accurate representative 
of that original. Historical criticism of the tale must there- 
fore start from the narrative in Mark. It seems to me not 
altogether hypercritical to see in Mk. 5 20a clew as to the 
source from which this story came into Christian tradition. 
How did S. Mark know that the cured demoniac went home 
and told in the Decapolis the story of his wonderful healing? 
The answer obviously is that some one from the Decapolis, 
perhaps from Gerasa itself, told the story to S. Mark. In 
other words, the ultimate source of the narrative is the man 
who was healed: he tells the story as it appeared to him. Of 
course it has passed through other hands; we have to allow 
for the Evangelist himself and the man from whom the Evan- 
gelist heard the tale. But some of the more extravagant 
features of the story of the frenzied swine may very well 


7 Note that xwpa is rendered ‘Land’ (}\3]) in Mk. 51 by Ss, not ‘coun- 
try’ (}32}). Does not this almost suggest that we are dealing with a con- 
scious geographical paraphrase ? 
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have taken concrete form in the diseased megalomania of 
‘him that had the Legion.’ And if the tale came from 
Gerasa, we have an explanation why the action is supposed 
to occur in the ‘country of the Gerasenes.’ 
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Some Illustrations of New Testament Usage 
from Greek Inscriptions of Asia Minor 


WILLIAM H. P. HATCH 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, NEW YORK 


N 1884-1885 Dr. J. R. Sitlington Sterrett, now of Cornell 
University, made two epigraphical and geographical 
journeys in Asia Minor. Many valuable inscriptions were 
discovered and copied, and these were published later in 
volumes ii and iii of the Papers of the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens.1 ‘The most important of these 
inscriptions for the student of the New Testament is doubt- 
less the one given in vol. iii, no. 242, which settles defi- 
nitely the location of Lystra. But there are other matters 
of interest and value for the interpretation of the New 
Testament to be learned from this collection of inscrip- 
tions, and it is to these that I would call attention in the 
following pages. 

The age of the inscriptions cannot always be accurately 
determined. However, most of those mentioned in this 
article belong undoubtedly to the Imperial Period, and it is 
probable that they all do. Certainly none are earlier than 
the Roman Period (i.e. after 183 B.c., when Attalus III., 
the last king of Pergamus, died and his territory fell to the 
Romans). Whenever a closer determination of date is 
possible, it has been given. 


I 


This word occurs several times in the LXX and often in 
the New Testament, and according to the older scholars it 


1 Boston : Damrell and Upham, 1888. 
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is a strictly biblical and ecclesiastical word.2 Thayer, how- 
ever, refers to a passage of Philo? in which ayazrn is used of 
love of God in contradistinction to fear of God. Since Philo 
is here not directly dependent on the LXX, it is clear that 
ayamn must have been known to extra-biblical Hellenistic 
Greek.* This reference to Philo’s use of ayamrn was pre- 
viously noted in the sixth edition of Liddell and Scott’s 
Greek Lexicon (1869). Deissmann formerly believed that 
he had found another instance of the word in an Egyptian 
papyrus of the second century B.c.;5 but on a more careful 
examination of the passage the true reading was discerned 
to be tapaynv. This example therefore had to be with- 
drawn.® Deissmann also refers to a scholium on Thuc. 
2. 51. 5, in which the words qiAavOpwrrias kai aydrns stand 
as a gloss on aperjs.’ But, as he himself admits, this case 
has little weight in determining the question, because we do 
not know in what age the scholiast lived, or whether he may 
not have been a Christian. Thumb maintains that aydy 
should not be regarded as “ Jewish Greek,” but he gives no 
references to it from Hellenistic sources. Moulton and 
Milligan’s list of lexical illustrations from the papyri does 
not contain the word.® 

However, a@ydzrn occurs once in an inscription from Asia 
Minor. PAS,” ii. 57 (Tefeny, in Pisidia): mémpe & eis 
ce "Adpodeirn. The inscription is 
slightly mutilated, as is here indicated, but the restoration 
is certain. Unfortunately it is impossible to determine the 
date accurately, but from the shape of the letters the inscrip- 


2 Cf. Grimm-Thayer, Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament, s.v., 
and the authorities there cited; and Cremer, Biblisch-theologisches Worter- 
buch, p. 15. 

8 Quod Deus Immut. § 14 (1. 283). 

4 Cf. Deissmann, Neue Bibelstudien, p. 27 (Eng. tr., p. 199). 

5 Cf. id., Bibelstudien, p. 80. 

6 Cf. id., Neue Bibelstudien, p. 26 f. (Eng. tr., p. 198 f.). 

7 Cf. id., Neue Bibelstudien, p. 28 (Eng. tr., p. 200). 

8 Cf. Thumb, Die griechische Sprache, pp. 182 and 185. 

9 Cf. The Expositor, January, 1908, p. 51 f. 
10 J.e. Papers of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens. 
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tion may safely be assigned to the Imperial Period. There 
can here be no question of LXX or New Testament influence 
in the choice of the word, for it occurs in a notoriously 
heathen context. The inscription gives the mantic sig- 
nificance of various throws of the dice.“ Moreover, the 
mention of Aphrodite, with the Homeric epithet ¢iroppedys, 
indicates the kind of aydmn intended. It is clear therefore 
that this word is not confined to biblical and ecclesiastical 
writers or used only in a religious sense. It was a general 
word for love in the Hellenistic Period. 


dvarrpipopar 

This verb used in a moral sense, meaning to conduct or be- 
have oneself, occurs several times in the New Testament ® 
and is commonly compared with the analogous use of the 
Hebrew =br.8 However, in order to explain the usage, 
it is not necessary to have recourse to the Hebrew idiom. 
Deissmann has brought together no less than seven in- 
stances of the moral sense of avacrpépoyat found in Greek 
inscriptions which date from the middle of the second cen- 
tury B.c. onwards. To these cases should be added the 
following: PAS, iii. 73 (Dulgerler, ancient Artanada, in 
Cilicia; Imperial Period): dyvas avactpapévra; id. iii. 
423 (Kara Baulo, in Pisidia; probably Imperial Period): 
. . . weyadompeTras evoynudvas. 

Deissmann calls attention to the significance of Thayer’s 
references to Xenophon, Anab. 2. 5, 14 and Polybius 1. 9. 7; 
74. 18; 86. 5, etc., which are not noted in the third edition 
of Wilke’s Clavis. Some of these references were previously 
given in the sixth edition of Liddell and Scott’s Greek 
Lexicon (1869). Wendland refers also to the index in 


11 Dice-throwing with a mantic purpose was much practised in southern 
Asia Minor. Similar inscriptions are given in PAS, iii. 339-842 ; Hermes, 10 
(1876), p. 193 f.; and Kaibel, Epigrammata Graeca, 1038. 

12 Cf. 2 Cor. 112; Eph, 23; 1 Pet. 117; 2 Pet. 218; Heb. 1083; 1318; 
1 Tim. 3 15. 

18 Cf. Grimm-Thayer, s.v. 


4 Cf. Deissmann, Bibelstudien, p. 88 (Eng. tr., p. 88) ; id., Neue Bibel- 
studien, p. 22 (Eng. tr., p. 194). 
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Schenkl’s edition of Epictetus and to Viereck’s Sermo 
aecus, p. 75.4 


eboxfipev 

In the Hellenistic Period edoynywv was used in the sense 
of honorable, 2 meaning which it did not have in earlier 
times..6 In Mk. 1543 and Acts 13 50 17 12 we have the 
word in the later sense, though elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment the earlier meaning of comely or seemly prevails. 
Grimm-Thayer refers to Josephus, De Vita Sua 9 and Plu- 
tarch, Parallel. Graec. et Rom. 15. 309 C. Other instances 
of the later sense are the following: PAS, ii. 17 (Makuf, 
ancient Heraclea, in Caria; Imperial Period): [&]a rap 
evyeveo [Tat Kai evoynpove[T | mpoydvev 
(cf. Mk. 15 43 "Iwond 6 ard Apipabalas, evoynpov Bovrevtys); 
id. iii. 181 (Zengibar Kalesi, ancient Palaea Isaura, in 
Isauria; Imperial Period): é« rpoydver [ed ]oynpova ; 2d. iii. 
402 (Kara Baulo, in Pisidia; probably Imperial Period): 
eioxnuova; id. 408 (same place; Imperial Period): 
ayabov edoxnpova. 


choxnpsves 

In like manner the adverb evoxnpudvas is used in the sense 
of honorably: PAS, iii. 423 (Kara Baulo, in Pisidia ; prob- 
ably Imperial Period): avacrpadévtas . . . pweyadorperras 
kalevoynudves. In the New Testament, however, evoynpudves 
occurs only in the sense of decently. 


‘H-yeuov is sometimes used in the New Testament of the leg- 
atus Augusti, or governor of a Roman province.” _ Grimm- 
Thayer so interprets the word in these passages, but gives 
no references to extra-biblical sources. In Hellenistic Greek 
jyevov had a wide range of application, standing for the 
official titles princeps, imperator, procurator, and legatus 
15 Cf, Wendland in Deutsche Litteraturzeitung, 1895, col. 902 (cited by 
Deissmann, Neue Bibelstudien, p. 22, n. 2 (Eng. tr., p. 194, n. 2). 
16 Cf. Phryn., p. 333 (Lobeck). 
17 Cf, Mt. 1018; Mk. 189; LK. 21 12; 1 Pet. 2 14. 
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Augusti.8 The following inscription illustrates the use of 
jyevov for a legatus Augusti: PAS, iii. 4 (Mut, ancient 
Claudiopolis, in Cilicia): tod] x«[v?]piov 
jryenovos. If the restoration of Sterrett is correct, the inscrip- 
tion belongs to the years 198-211 a.p. During the reign of 
Hadrian Cilicia was an imperial province, and it continued 
as such until the Turkish conquest in the eleventh century. 
Hence, the «vpios #yeuov here mentioned was the legatus 
Augusti of Cilicia. 

The adjective «upsaxds, which occurs in 1 Cor. 11 20 and 
Rev. 110, is often said to be a biblical and ecclesiastical 
word.” Jiilicher formerly thought that it was coined by 
St. Paul. Cremer, however, probably following Stephanus,”! 
notes the extra-biblical use, and Liddell and Scott cite in- 
scriptions in which it is applied to the imperial treasury.” 
Moreover, Deissmann mentions no less than nine cases of 
the word in the sense of imperial found in inscriptions and 
papyri.* The earliest of his examples is from Egypt and 


dates from the year 68 A.D. In the following inscriptions, 
which of course belong to the period of the Empire, cupiaxds 
means imperial: PAS, ii. 14 (Makuf, ancient Heraclea, in 
Caria): amotice id. ii. 21 (same 
place): ao[rlefca [T]@ 

Kupiaxes occurs also as a proper name: PAS, ii. 89 
(Isparta, in Pisidia); id. iii. 465 (Baiyat, ancient Seleucia 


18 Cf. Hort, The First Epistle of St. Peter, p. 141 ; and Hahn, Rom und 
Romanismus, pp. 117, 259, 260. 

19 Cf. Grimm-Thayer, s.v. 

» Cf. Jiilicher, Hinleitung in das Neue Testament 12, p.31. This opin- 
ion is not expressed in the 3, and 4, (1901) and 5. and 6. (1906) editions. 

21 Cf. Deissmann, Neue Bibelstudien, p. 44 (Eng. tr., p. 217). 

22 Cf. Cremer 9, p. 625. 

% Cf. Liddell and Scott, Greek-English Lexicon’, s.v. 

% Cf. Deissmann, Newe Bibelstudien, p. 44f. (Eng. tr., p. 217 f.) and New 
Light on the New Testament, p.82. Two of these were noted previously in 
Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon’. 

%In PAS, ii. 204 (Konia, ancient Iconium, in Lycaonia) Dr. Sterrett 
restores r@ kupiax@ gloxy. Though not without analogy, this is pure conjec- 
ture, and for that reason the inscription is not included here. 
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Sidera, in Lycaonia). These inscriptions are both Christian 
and probably belong to the year 450 A.D. 


In Acts 25 26 «vptos is used by Festus as a designation of 
the Roman emperor, and is equivalent to the Latin domi- 
nus.% This title was disclaimed by Augustus and Tiberius 
as a reproach and insult,” because it was felt to be out of 
keeping for the head of a government in which republican 
traditions still persisted. Caligula, however, desired to be 
called dominus,“ and Domitian also was fond of the title.” 
Thus, in course of time dominus became established as a 
regular epithet of the emperor. However, there is evidence 
from inscriptions, papyri, and ostraca showing that in the 
East «dpios was used as a designation of the emperor even in 
the time of Tiberius and Claudius, and that it was com- 
monly so employed in the reign of Nero. The following 
instances of x«vpios as a title of the emperor are found in 
inscriptions from Asia Minor: PAS, ii.5 (Ali Agha 
Tchiftlik, in Caria. It is impossible to determine the reign): 
tod xupiov [ad]toxparopos; id. ii. 13 (Kara Hissar, in Caria. 
The reign is uncertain): tod xupfov K[aicapos]; id. ii. 32 
(Karayuk Bazar, in Pisidia. The inscription belongs to the 
years 292-305 a.D.): [rots avroxpdro[p]ou. 
An interesting parallel to this use of «vpuos occurs in an 
Aramaic inscription from. Palmyra of the third century after 
Christ, in which the Roman emperor is called [73 “Op. 

Kupvos, like its equivalents in other languages, had a wide 
range of application, because it denoted supreme authority 
in different spheres. Hence, it was equally applicable to 


% On this title of the emperor cf. Mommsen, Rémisches Staatsrecht?, ii. 
p. 737 f. 

27 Cf. Ovid, Fast. 2.142; Suet., Aug. 53; Tac., Ann. 2.87; Suet., Tid. 27. 

% Cf. Victor, Caes. 3. 12. 

2 Cf. Suet., Dom. 13. 

% Cf. Deissmann, New Light on the New Testament, p. 80 f.; Grenfell 
and Hunt, The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, 37, 1. 6 (Claudius) ; Wilcken, Griech- 
ische Ostraka aus Aegypten und Nubien, 1038 (Claudius), 16-19, 410, 413- 
420, etc. (Nero). 

81 Cf, Case in JBL, xxvi, (1907), p. 155. 
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the Roman emperor and to Christ —to the former as exer- 
cising the highest civil power and to the latter as the su- 
preme authority in the realm of the spirit. 


The substantive voyxds, referring to an interpreter and 
teacher of the Mosaic law, is found several times in the New 
Testament; and in the general sense of a lawyer it occurs 
in the later literature and in inscriptions.* Grimm-Thayer, 
however, gives no extra-biblical references to the occurrence 
of the word either with the specific meaning of one learned 
in the Mosaic law or in the general sense of a lawyer. An 
example of the latter is preserved in an inscription from 
Asia Minor: PAS, ii. 187 (Yalowadj, ancient Antiochia 
Pisidiae, in Phrygia; probably Imperial Period): A. Madrim 
Makino 


This word, which is a common Hellenistic representative 
of the Latin sertarius,* occurs only once in the New Testa- 
ment. In Mk. 74 it is used of pots or ewers without any 


reference to a definite measure. But in the primary sense 
of a seztarius it is found in the following inscription from 
Asia Minor: PAS, ii. 48 dts (Karamanlii, in Phrygia; Im- 
perial Period): . . . E[é]otas 
id. ii. 49 (part of the same cippus): olvov Eéoras p'. 


6 él Tod Kowrdvos 


In Acts 12 20 Blastus, an officer of Herod Agrippa, is de- 
scribed as 6 ét rod xovr@vos. Though the use of émé in 


82 Cf. Mt. 22 35 (Burkitt in Enc. Bib. 4991 says the word is foreign to the 
diction of Matthew and thinks it is derived from Lk. 10 2. But it cannot be 
said to be peculiar to Luke) ; Lk. 7 30; 1025; 11 45 46 52; 143; Tit. 3 13, 

Cf. Plut., Sulla 36; id., Quaes. Rom. 30, 271 E (cited by Hahn, Rom 
und Romanismus, p. 224, n. 6); CIG, 2787 and 2788 (both from Caria ; cited 
in Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon’, s.v.). 

%4 For references to literary sources cf. Grimm-Thayer’s Lexicon, s.v., and 
Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon’, sv. See also Hahn, Rom und Romanismus, 
pp. 108, 288, 253, 254, 257, 262. 

35 In Mk. 7 8 the clause in which it is contained is omitted by SB«A, etc., 
and is evidently a scribal error. 
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official titles to denote the sphere of authority is not un- 
common®; yet, so far as the present writer is aware, this 
particular expression has not been found elsewhere. It 
occurs, however, in an inscription from Asia Minor: PAS, 
ii. 8 (Kavakavak, in Caria ; reign of Hadrian): tov émt rod 
[«]Jo[er] év[os]. The inscription is somewhat mutilated, but 
the reading given is highly probable. 


6 wal 


In Acts 13 9 the Apostle to the Gentiles is called Zadnos o 
wai Iladdos. Heretofore he has been designated Zaddos in 
every case, but hereafter the writer always uses the Latin 
name IlaiAos. It is not, however, my purpose to discuss 
the reason for this change or its possible significance.” I am 
concerned only with the expression 6 «aé as a formula used 
with double names. 

Abundant evidence has been adduced to show that 6 «ai 
with such names was common in the Hellenistic Period.® 
In many cases these double names are bilingual, but some- 
times the two parts belong to the same language.™ The 
earliest example from an epigraphic source yet cited occurs 
in an inscription dating from the reign of Antiochus Epiph- 
anes (circa 175 B.c.); but in a fragment of Ctesias; -wlo 
flourished about 400 B.c., Dr. Stearns has found an instance 
of this elliptical o «ai! This case is especially interesting, 
because it shows that a common Hellenistic idiom had made 
its appearance during the Classical Period of Greek litera- 
ture, whereas it has generally been supposed that this usage 
was confined to the later language. It may not be inappro- 


8 Cf, Grimm-Thayer’s Lexicon, s.v. érl A, i. 1. d; Liddell and Scott’s 
Lexicon", s.v. éwi A, iii. 1; and Deissmann, Bibelstudien, p. 174 f. (Eng. tr., 
p. 306 £.). 

87 Cf. Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller, p. 81 f. 

88 Cf, Wetstein, Novum Testamentum, ad loc. ; Schmid, Sm, 

p. 388 ; Deissmann, Bibelstudien, p. 181 f. (Eng. p. 318 £.). 

Cf. PAS, iii. 253 (Ilerpwviy "Avrwvly), 375 (Zwrixod xal 
"Epuod and 6 Adgdvwv), 528 Tod Kal 

4 Cf. Schmid, op. cit., iii. p. 338. 

41 Cf. Stearns in JBL, xix. (1900), p. 53. Dr. Deissmann’s earliest liter- 
ary examples are from Josephus; cf. Bibelstudien, p. 182 (Eng. tr., p. 314). 
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priate to add to the instances already collected the following 
cases of 6 xai with double names: PAS, ii. 55, 72, 187, 352; 
id. iii. 2, 22, 160, 253, 336, 364, 375 bis, 417, 480, 528, 612, 
623, 637, 642. All these inscriptions except the last two 
were found in the southern half of Asia Minor. Nos. 6387 
and 642 are from Palmyra, but they are cited here because 
they are included in Sterrett’s collection. 

In a Latin inscription found at Regium Iulium in 
Bruttium 6 «ai appears as 0 cae: D.M. FABIA SPERATA 
SALLVSTIS ACATHOCLES O CAE RODIOS ATOIC ETTOH- 
CAN. The use of qui et in this sense is not uncommon.® 


olkoSeormérns 

This word is found several times in the synoptic gospels, 
but it does not occur elsewhere in the New Testament. 
According to Phrynichus it was not used by the earlier 
Greeks,** and the first occurrence of the word in the ex- 
tant literature seems to be in the comic poet Alexis, who 
flourished about the middle of the fourth century B.c.® 
Grimm-Thayer refers also to Josephus, ¢. Ap. 2. 11. 3, Plu- 


tarch, Quaes. Rom. 30. 271 E, and Ignatius, ad Eph. 6. 
Another instance of ofodeo7erns in an inscription from Asia 
Minor is worthy of mention: PAS, iii. 150 (Ashagha 
Eshenler, in Isauria; Imperial Period): viods tods oiKxo- 
Seom[dra}s. 


ow 
Deissmann notes the pleonastic use of «af after werd in 
Phil. 4 3, to which he has found a parallel in an Egyptian 
papyrus. Blass had previously called attention to the 
similar ody «ai in Clem. Rom. 1 Cor. 65 1,47 and Deissmann 
gives several cases of this expression from the papyri.® dv 


42 Cf, CIL, x. 11,0 CAE RODIOS, etc. = 6 kal ‘Pdd.0s adrois érolnoar. 

48 Cf. Schmid, op. cit., iii. p. 888. 

#4 Cf. Phryn., p. 373 (Lobeck). 

45 Cf. Alexis, Frag. 225 (Kock), cited by Grimm-Thayer. 

46 Cf. Deissmann, Bibelstudien, p. 58, n. 2 (Eng. tr., p. 64, n. 2); Neue 
Bibelstudien, p. 93 (Eng. tr., p. 265 f.). 

47 Cf. Blass, Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Griechisch, p. 257 (Eng. 
tr., p. 263). 

4# Cf. Deissmann, Newe Bibelstudien, p. 93 (Eng. tr., p. 266). 
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«af occurs also in an inscription from Asia Minor: PAS, iii. 
612 (east of Ilias, in Phrygia; probably Imperial Period): 
ovv Ke’ avdpl adris. 


tithos 

In the gospel of St. John the inscription which Pilate 
placed upon the cross is called térAos.™ In illustration of 
this usage Grimm-Thayer refers to Ev. Nic. 10. 1, which, 
however, is evidently dependent upon the passage in the 
Fourth Gospel. No additional references are given; but 
the word is not uncommon in the Hellenistic Period.” 
Titulus, from which térdos is derived, was the regular word 
in Latin for the placard giving the charge or offense on 
account of which a person suffered punishment.*! But it 
was also used of an epitaph, and it may not be inappropri- 
ate to note that r/rAos occurs with this meaning in the fol- 
lowing inscriptions from Asia Minor: PAS, ii. 193 (Konia, 
ancient Iconium, in Lycaonia): averrncapev Cavres éavrois 
tov Tithov; id. ii. 200 (same place): id. ii. 
215 (same place): averrncaper Tov tithov Todrov; id. ii. 236 
(same place) tétrov éorno[av]. In PAS, ii. 212, another 
inscription from Iconium, Sterrett restores rérAov. It is 
worthy of note that all of these inscriptions were found at 
Iconium and date probably from the Imperial Period, most 
of them marking the graves of Christians. 

This word sometimes appears in the neuter form 7d 
titrov; but in the Fourth Gospel and in the inscriptions 
mentioned above, wherever the gender is determinable, the 
word is masculine. : 


vids 

The metaphorical use of vids with a genitive in such 
expressions as vids THs and vids Tod is com- 
mon in the New Testament, and is rightly explained as a 


49 Jn. 19 19 20. 
50 Cf. Hahn, Rom und Romanismus, p. 122. 

51 Cf. Suet., Calig. 32; Dom. 10. See Hahn, op. cit., p. 122. 
52 Cf. Juv., Sat. 6. 230; Plin., Ep. 6.10. 3; 9. 19. 3. 

88 Cf. CIG, 8621 (Taurian Chersonese). 
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Semitism. [5 is similarly used in the Old Testament. 
But on the other hand, as Deissmann and Thumb have 
shown,® it is certainly incorrect to assume that this use of 
vids was unknown in Greek-speaking circles. The following 
epithets are found in the elevated style which appears on 
coins and in some inscriptions vids rijs yepovaias, vids THs 
vids Tod vios "Adpodioréwy, etc.57 Tids mdrews 
occurs in the following inscriptions from Asia Minor: PAS, 
ii. 2 (Kidsk, in Caria; reign of Nero) ;® id. iii. 405, 409, 
417, 420, 421 dts (all from Kara Baulo, in Pisidia ; Imperial 
Period). In PAS, iii. 422, another inscription from the 
same place and of the Imperial Period, Sterrett restores vid 
médews on the analogy of the preceding. 

The similar expression @vydrnp médAews is found once: 
PAS, iii. 612 (east of Ilias, in Phrygia ; probably Imperial 
Period). 

Of course the metaphorical use of vids by the writers of 
the New Testament was in no way conditioned by the figura- 
tive application of the word in Greek-speaking communities. 
But the latter may have modified the impression produced 
by the New Testament expression when it was first heard 
or seen by the converts of Asia Minor. It would probably 
have seemed to them less striking than it does to us. 


54 Cf. Grimm-Thayer, s.v.; Cremer®, p. 1022 f.; Blass, Grammatik des 
test tlichen Griechisch, p. 94 (Eng. tr., p. 95 f.). 

55 Cf. Deissmann, Bibelstudien, p. 161 f. (Eng. tr., p. 161 f.) ; Thumb, 
Die griechische Sprache, p. 121. Thumb notes the occurrence of vids Gavdrov 
in Hellenistic Greek. 

5 Cf. Le Bas et Waddington, Inscriptions grecques et latines recueillies en 
Groce et en Asie Mineure, iii. 2, p. 26; Paton and Hicks, The Inscriptions of 
Cos, p. 125 f.; cited by Deissmann, Bibelstudien, p. 166 (Eng. tr., p. 165). 

57 Deissmann, following W. Schulze, refers to the use of vids réxns by the 
tragedians (cf. Deissmann, Bible Studies, p. 166 — not in German edition). 
The analogous expression rats ris réxns occurs once in both Sophocles 
and Euripides (cf. Soph., 0.7. 1080 and Eur., Frag. 979 Nauck) ; but the 
present writer has not been able tu find an instance of vids r¥xns in Greek 


y. 

58 Sterrett says (PAS, ii. p. 6): ‘‘Mr. Waddington places this inscription 
in the last years of Nero’s reign, about 54 a.p.; cf. his commentary in 
Voyage Archéologique, 600 a.’’ The words of the French savant are ‘‘ dans 
les premiéres années du régne de Néron.”’ 


\ 
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II 


There are a number of New Testament names in this col- 
lection of inscriptions, and some of them are worthy of 
mention. The inscriptions in which they occur are prob- 
ably all of the Imperial Period. 


PAS, ii. 397 (Caria). This inscription contains the 
Doric nominative and genitive The 
*AmedA Gs here mentioned was a tribunus militum in the legio 
III Cyrenaica, which served in the campaign of Vespasian 
against the Jews in 69 A.D. and later with Trajan in the 
East. 
PAS, iii. 482, 508, 594 (Pisidia and Phrygia). In all 
these cases the name appears in the form ’A¢éa —a spelling 
which Bishop Lightfoot ascribes to the carelessness of the 
stonecutters.@ 
"Emappas 
PAS, iii. 375 (Phrygia). The genitive "Ezadpaéos, like 
*Amma6éos, Ilar7aéos, etc., is found here; whereas in the 
New Testament the form ’Ezragpa only is used. 


PAS, ii. 188 (Isauria). 


Kvpla 
In 2 Jn. 1. 5 Kupéa may be a proper name, though it is 
now generally understood figuratively of a community of 
Christians. The name, however, is not uncommon in the 


8 Cf. Lightfoot, St. Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians®, p. 174. 

60 Cf. Egbert, Introduction to the Study of Latin Inscriptions, p. 408. 

61 Cf. Lightfoot, St. Paul’s Epistles to the Colossians and to Philemon®, 
p. 806 f.; Zahn, Finleitung in das Neue Testament ?, i. p. 325. 

62 Cf. Lightfoot, Colossians ®, p. 306 f. 

68 Cf. Zahn, op. cit., i. p. 325. 

Col. 17 (no variant readings). 

66 Jiilicher, Zinleitung in das Neue Testament 6, p. 216 (Eng. tr., p. 250). 
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time of the Empire, several instances having been noted by 
Liicke.® To these should be added the following: PAS, 
ii. 159; id. iii. 237, 326,%° 557, 564 (Phrygia, Isauria, 
Lycaonia). 


PAS, ii. 39, 42, 47, 74, 84, 196 ; id. iii. 168, 170, 216 (?), 
366 bis, 376(?), 476 bis, 482, 503(?) (Phrygia, Pisidia, 
Lycaonia, Isauria). The feminine form ’Ovneiun occurs 
once: id. iii. 483 (Pisidia). 


Zoo 
PAS, ii. 23, 24 (Caria). 


Tpddipos 
PAS, ii. 38, 41, 48,° 72 ; id. iii. 6 (?), 489, 5386 (Phrygia, 
Pisidia, Cilicia). 


6 Cf. Liicke, Commentar iiber die Schriften des Evangelisten Johannes, 
iii. p. 263 f. See also Pape, Wérterbuch der griechischen Eigennamen®, 
8.v., where CIG, 6960 (place uncertain), is cited. 

67 The form of the name is here Kuply. 

6 Cf. Lightfoot, Colossians®, p. 310 f.; Zahn, op. cit., i. p. 325. 

69 The name is here spelled Tpémiuos. 
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On the Reading mens, 2 Sam. 12 2 


GEORGE A. BARTON 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


OME months ago in making a study of the history of 
Rabbah Ammon (Amman), I was struck with the pecul- 
iar text of 2 Sam. 12 26-23. It runs in R.V. as follows: 
“26 Now Joab fought against Rabbah of the children of Am- 
mon and took the royal city ( naben “Y"D). 27 And Joab sent 
messengers to David, and said, I have fought against Rab- 
bah, yea, I have taken the city of waters. 28s Now therefore 
gather the rest of the people together, and encamp against 
the city, and take it; lest I take the city, and it be called 
after my name.” 

It appears from this that Joab captured a “royal city,” 
and that that city was identical with a “city of waters,” but 
that this royal city was not the chief town at Rabbah, and 
was more easily taken than the real citadel —all of which 
seems strange. Why should the king live in any position 
except the most secure one? If there was a “city of waters” 
distinct from the Ammonite city, which was situated on the 
hill to the left of the modern Wady Amman, where was it 
situated? Down in the valley by the Jabbok? If so, its 
capture would not be difficult, and Joab would not have 
had much fighting to do to take it. Further, it does not 
appear how the capture of a “city” thus situated would 
have made Joab feel so confident of taking the town itself. 

Kirkpatrick, however, so takes it (Cambridge Bible for 
Schools and Colleges, ad loc.). He quotes Tristram’s Land 
of Israel to show how the wady bends to the north as it 
approaches Amman, broadening out into a valley under the 
hill, and giving it such an abundant supply of water that it 
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might be appropriately called “the city of waters.” The 
taking of this lower city Kirkpatrick supposes cut off the 
water supply from the upper city, and rendered its fall 
certain. 

Analogy, however, renders it extremely doubtful whether 
in ancient Palestine towns were situated in such valleys, 
and if they were, whether the people ever fortified them so 
as to try to defend them from an enemy. Hilltops or the 
ends of ridges were almost invariably chosen as sites for 
cities.} 

Cheyne (Expository Times, ix. pp. 148 ff.) states that Klos- 
termann had proposed to emend the text of vs. 27 to 
DY 7". Cheyne, however, rejects this emendation, and 
proposes to emend to node "3, and to suppose that Joab 
had taken some outlying shrine of the Ammonite God. 

This emendation is open to all the objections which may 
be urged against the original reading, and is rejected by 
Budde. Budde himself, following Wellhausen, emends 
maar in vs. 26 to DA (Samuel in SBOT), but 
keeps the latter. He remarks (Die Biicher Samuel in Marti’s 
Hand-Commentar, ad loe.) that it is easy to understand 
that the “city of waters” was, since Rabbah lies by water, 
the fortification which guarded the spring of Rabbah. 

H. P. Smith (Samuel in the Inter. Crit. Com.) treats the 
matter in the same way, defining the “city of waters” as 
“apparently a fortification built to protect the fountain which 
still flows at Amman.” Where does this fountain flow at 
Amman? I noted no such spring when there, and can find 
mention of none in the books which describe it. Perhaps 
Professor Smith refers to the Jabbok itself. 

Although it seems to me that greater definiteness in inter- 
pretation than Budde and Smith have reached is attainable, 
they are on the right track as to the historical fact, though 
perhaps another opinion is possible as to the original form 
of the Hebrew text. 

Rabbah in the course of its history underwent two other 
sieges of which we have record. Polybius (v. 71) relates 


1Cf. Vincent, Canaan d’aprés lV’exploration récente, p. 26. 
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the story of the siege of Rabbah by Antiochus III in 218 B.c. 
He says that Antiochus found the city situated on a hill and 
capable of approach at two points only, that he set attacking 
parties to make breaches in the walls at these points, which 
they soon did, but that they were unable to accomplish any 
results by their unremitting attacks upon the city, until a 
prisoner revealed to them the underground passage by which 
the besieged were accustomed to descend to fetch water ; 
breaking into this, they stopped it up with timber and stones 
and everything of that sort, and when this was done the 
garrison surrendered for want of water.” 

Josephus ( Wars, i. 1954.) relates that Herod the Great 
was sent before 30 B.c. by Antony at Cleopatra’s suggestion 
to fight against the Arabians (Nabathzans), that he pro- 
ceeded against Philadelphia, as Rabbah was then called, that 
he captured a certain fortified post,’ after which the inhab- 
itants of the city were compelled by thirst to come out 
within a few days and surrender to Herod. Josephus in his 
narrative speaks vaguely of the topography. Evidently he 
was not very familiar with the topographical details, but 
there can be little doubt to one familiar with the narrative 
of Polybius that Herod but repeated the tactics of Antio- 
chus, and captured the water source from which the 
besieged could obtain a supply without exposing themeckves 
to attack. 

It cannot be without significance that on the three occa- 
sions when the city is known to have been captured, it was 
reduced to submission in exactly the same way. This fact 
makes it probable that the water supply was in each case 
the same, and that the topographical features involved re- 
mained the same from the time of David to that of Herod. 


2 The passage runs in Greek: cuvexd@s 52 xarawepdfovres THs wbdews, ob 
why Fveov rijs obdéev, 51a 7d els Thy 
@ws ob Tdv alxyaddrwv brodeltavros Tov ob KaréBarvov 
ddpelay of rodopKodpevor, dvapphtavres évéppatay VAY Kal AlBors 
yéve. rére cuveltavres of kara Thy did Thy dwviplay 
abrous. 

3 He calls it indifferently a ¢podpwv, which may mean anything from a 
citadel to a watch-post, and a xapdxwya, a mere palisade. 


| | 
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Can we go a step farther and determine what those features 
were ? 

Conder, Survey of Eastern Palestine, p. 34, describes a 
rock-cut cistern which he discovered near the Kalah, or old 
city of Rabbah (see his chart opp. p. 24), as follows : 


On the saddle of the hill, outside and immediately north of 
the Kalah, a very fine rock-cut tank was found by the Survey 
party. The entrance is on the north, a rock-cut door 4} feet 
wide, inside which a very steep slope leads down to the floor of 
the tank. The mouth is about 50 paces (125 feet) north of the 
middle tower in the wall of the Kalah. The tank is 20 to 30 
feet high, and rough steps are cut in the descent from the 
entrance, and on one side is a kind of shoot with a rock-cut 
parapet wall, as though for letting in the water. The main part 
of the tank is 20 feet wide and 93 feet long, north and south. 
There is a recess on the west with an arch-shaped roof, and the 
roof of the main chamber is rounded like a vault. The corre- 
sponding recess on the east side is 18 feet wide, 25 feet to the 
back, and on this same side there is a third recess of about equal 
size. ... There is a curious passage just inside the entrance not 
far below the rock surface; it runs in at first eastwards, but 
gradually curves round southwards. It was pursued for 40 feet, 
when it becomes choked. It is 4 feet wide at the entrance, but 
gets gradually narrower and smaller as it goes south. It seemed 
possible that this was a secret passage from the interior of the 
Kalah, and may have led to a postern inside the tower above 
mentioned. It seems probable that this tank and passage are 
mentioned by Polybius. 


This cistern, discovered by Conder, fulfills all the neces- 
sary conditions of a water supply such as Polybius describes, 
and such as the details of all three sieges presuppose. The 
underground passage is analogous to that discovered by 
Warren at Jerusalem,‘ which led down from the old city to 
the Virgin’s Fountain (Gihon), and to the rock-cut tunnel 
leading to a spring which Macalister has recently discovered 
at Gezer6 Subsequent maps of Amman mark this cistern, 

4 Cf. Warren and Conder’s ‘‘ Jerusalem,”’ p. 369, in the Survey of Western 
Palestine. 

5 See Quarterly Statement, April, 1908, pp. 96-108. A similar tunnel 


seems to exist at El-Jib (Gibeon), see Schick, Quarterly Statement, 1890, 
p. 23, and Pére Vincent, Quarterly Statement, July, 1908, p. 225. 
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but I have found no description of the underground passage 
in any subsequent writer, not even in Briinnow and Domas- 
zewski’s Provincia Arabia. Dr. Nies informs me that he 
examined this passage when at Amman, and is convinced 
that it led to the inside of the wall. As this problem was 
not in my mind when at Amman, I regret that I did not 
also inspect it myself. 

That the water supply of the city in case of siege was 
such a structure as that found by Conder seems to me alto- 
gether probable. It was evidently not on the south side of 
the city, nor did the secret passage lead down to the Jabbok, 
because a besieging party would be sure to look for such a 
place on that side, where it would be difficult to conceal it, 
and because in the valley it would be easy to take. Antiochus 
never suspected its existence apparently until it was revealed 
to him by captives. In the time of Herod it was guarded 
by a small fort, palisade, or tower, as pointed out above. 
Such a structure, if it existed in the days of David, might 
possibly be called B°5 "5, as Budde and Smith suppose, for 
“in all their cities, from the tower of the watchmen to the 
fenced city” — shows that the word ""3 might be applied 
to the “tower of watchmen,” and so might apply to the 
povpiov or yapdxwpa of Josephus. We have no assurance 
that such a fortification existed there then, however. It cer- 
tainly did not in the time of Antiochus, for he never 
dreamed of such a water supply until captives revealed it to 
him. 

It is clear, however, that Klostermann’s reading ]"D is to 
be rejected, if Conder’s cistern was the water supply in 
question, for the word ]"D, while applied to a spring or a 
well, is never, so far as I know, applied to a rock-cut 
cistern. 

The readings of the versions do not afford much help. 
The LXX had before them the same text as the Massoretes, 
for they read tv tov in vs. 27, and Thy wédw 
Ths Bactdelas in vs. 2. Jerome had the same reading, 
translating urbs aquarum in vs. 27, and urbem regiam in 
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vs. 2. The Syriac and Targum on the other hand read 
“royal city ” and MP) both in vs. 26 
and vs. 27. 

There is undoubtedly much to be said for the text as read 
by Wellhausen, Budde, and Smith. It would apply to such 
a fortification as Herod found there, if we suppose with them 
that the Massoretic text of vs. 26 had undergone corruption. 

If we may suppose that the structure discovered by Con- 
der was the cistern which gave rise to all these readings, 
however, there is another possibility. That structure had 
an arched roof. If it had such a roof in the time of David, 
as it had evidently in the time of Antiochus, it may not 
then have had even a palisade to defend it. The most com- 
mon word for such a cistern in the O.T. is 1573, which the 
Siloam inscription uses of the pool of Siloam, which 2 Sam. 
4 12 applies to the pool in Hebron, 2 Sam. 2 13 to one in 
Gibeon, 1 Kgs. 22 38 to one in Samaria, and Cant. 7 5 to one 
in Heshbon, while it occurs often elsewhere, as in Neh. 2 14 
and Eccl. 26. I would suggest that the original reading 
both in vss. 26 and 27 may have been B%37 AD 73, and that 
partly through the fading of letters in an early copy, and 
perhaps through a metathesis which brought the 3 nearer 
the end of the word, this was corrupted in vs. 26 to VD 
This suggestion has the advantage over 
of affording an original reading nearly of the length of the 
present corrupt text. It is difficult to understand how 
Ova alone should be lengthened to maben. If such was 
the history of vs. 26, one can easily understand how AZ%9 
might be changed to "") in the following verse to correspond 
to the preceding, even if no bad writing contributed to 
the result. The possibilities between this and the reading 
D.31 “"D in both passages seem to me very evenly balanced, 
however, and the emendation is put forth as a tentative sug- 
gestion. The reading ""3 has all the advantage of Ms. 
authority, the other being wholly conjectural. If the cistern 
had a small fortification, as in Herod’s time, the reading 
“") would be fitting; if it were roofed, as in the time of An- 
tiochus, our emendation would find somewhat more support. 
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Notes on the Red Heifer 


HENRY PRESERVED SMITH 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


T has already been pointed out by Professor Bewer! that 
the rite of the red heifer described in Num. 19 is an 
ancient sacrifice to the dead. I wish to supplement his 
argument by giving some details which are explicable only 
on his hypothesis. He notes the red color of the victim, 
parallel to the red color of offerings to chthonic divinities 
among the Greeks. The appropriation of red to the de- 
parted is, however, much more widespread? than would be 
indicated by this single instance. 

The sex of the victim is as significant as the color, for 
female victims were usually chosen for the dead. The 
Mishna requires that the red cow of our text be unap- 
proached by the male, and we are reminded that Ulysses 
vows to sacrifice a barren cow to the shade of Tiresias.2~~ 

The most remarkable thing about the red heifer is that 
the blood was not brought into the sanctuary. We remem- 
ber at once that the giving of the blood to the shades to 
placate, revivify, or nourish them is the important thing 
in the rites of the dead. Moreover, the offerings to the 
dead are whoily consumed, usually on the ground, as seems 
to have been the case with the heifer. 

The place of the sacrifice is significant. The law directs 
that it be without the camp in such a position that the 
blood can be sprinkled toward the face of the sanctuary. 

1 JBL, xxiv. pp. 41-44. 

2 See an article ‘‘ Rot und Tot,’’ in the Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, 
ix. pp. 1 ff. 

8 Cited by Rohde, Psyche, p. 54; cf. Chantepie de la Saussaye, Religions- 
geschichte, ii. p. 236. 
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But the sanctuary in the mind of the Levitical writers is 
the temple of Jerusalem. Their intent, therefore, is that 
the rite be performed on the Mount of Olives. The Talmud 
specifically asserts that this was the locality. But the 
Mount of Olives has always been the chief burial place of 
Jerusalem. ‘The ancient sepulchres there are evidence that 
this was the case in ancient times as it is the case now. 
This would be exactly the place for a sacrifice to the dead. 
And it is noteworthy that the Greek text of our passage ex- 
plicitly directs that the cow shall be brought to a clean place, 
and the Hebrew commands that the ashes be laid up in a 
clean place. The emphasis laid upon this shows that the 
place was one liable to contamination, even if we do not take 
the phrase here as an euphemism.6 The Talmud tells us 
that a bridge was built from the Temple to the place of 
burning and on this the heifer and her train made their 
progress. This is because of the casuistic theory that the 
taboo of a sepulchre did not infect one who was separated 
from it by an air space; that is, who passed over it by an 
arch or vault. This arrangement indicates again the nature 
of the place at which the rite was performed. 

The Mishna® relates that the pyre on which the heifer 
was burnt was made in the form of a tower with a window 
in it looking toward the Temple. Now in Arab antiquity a 
tent or booth was erected over the grave, primarily as a 
residence of the soul while it lingered near the body, and, 
as a secondary consideration, for the convenience of the 
mourners.’ At the end of the period it would be natural to 
burn such a structure, both because it was taboo and because 
it would be conveyed by the burning to the world of spirits 
where it might be useful to the departed. It does not seem 
extravagant to see in the pyre described in the Mishna the 
survival of this early booth. 

The cedar wood, scarlet stuff, and hyssop, which are to be 


4 Middoth, I. 3. 

5 As was suggested by Professor Haupt when this paper was read. 
6 Para, iii. 8. 

7 Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, i. p. 255. 
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thrown into the flames, have long been a puzzle to the ex- 
positors. The same materials appear in the rite of cleansing 
for the leper, but there they are not burnt. It is, of course, 
possible, that they possessed some cathartic or prophylactic 
power, but I think another explanation possible. One ‘of 
the most widespread funeral customs is that of burning the 
property of the deceased at his tomb. That this was done 
in Israel is apparently indicated by the mention of the burn- 
ings made for certain kings (Jer. 34 5, 2 Chr. 16 14, 21 19). 
Where the property left was valuable in the eyes of the sur- 
vivors it early became customary to substitute articles of 
inferior value or even imitation articles like the paper money 
still sacrificed in China. At last such a custom would re- 
quire only rudiments or fragments sufficient to quiet the 
conscience of the survivors. Such fragments I find in the 
cedar wood, scarlet stuff, and hyssop of our text. The 
cedar wood would represent the warrior’s lance, the scarlet 
stuff his robe of state, the hyssop would stand for the 
humbler household implements. 

Ostensibly the object of the rite is to prepare a water of 
purification. If, however, the efficacy of the liquid was 
given it by the ashes of a sacrifice to the God of Israel, it 
should avail against defilement of any kind. But as a 
matter of fact its use is strictly limited to cases of defilement 
from the dead. And as has often been noted by the com- 
mentators the water seems to have the two contradictory 
effects of defiling the clean and of purifying those who were 
polluted. If it were derived from an original sacrifice to 
the dead, its polluting effect would need no explanation. 
The question, therefore, suggests itself whether in fact the 
water has a purifying effect. Is it not rather the intention 
of the law to insist that the rites of consecration to the dead 
be fully complied with? The traditional period of mourn- 
ing (seven days) is to be observed as a time of consecration 
to the departed. This consecration is marked by the sprin- 
kling with the ashes on the third day and on the seventh. 
But after the time has elapsed the person affected is still 
under obligation to wash his clothes and take the ritual bath 
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before he can enter the sanctuary (vs. 19). The reason 
why the rite should be insisted upon is not far to seek. In 
popular belief the ghost which was neglected would be 
angry and would inflict disease or calamity upon those who 
omitted the customary rites. The priestly tradition found 
this belief too strong to be eradicated. It was, therefore, 
indulged. The customary rites were permitted, in fact en- 
joined, only they were now placed under supervision of the 
priest, and made a quasi-sacrifice to Yahweh. 
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The Septuagint Rendering of jr 


JAMES A. KELSO 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, ALLEGHENY, PA. 


O attempt to write anything new on the word f1'3¥, 
Ps. 7 1, Hab. 3 1(?), evinces considerable temerity, see- 
ing that it has baffled the critical acumen of the greatest 
Old Testament interpreters. W.T. Davison! expresses the 
despair of the commentators when he writes, “ There ap- 
pears to be nothing either in etymology, tradition, or the 
character of the two psalms in question to guide modern 
readers definitely to the meaning of the word.” A review 
of the various explanations offered amply justifies the use of 
such language, but it is noticeable that no serious attempt 
is made to account for the LXX translation wares. The 
word yadyos is treated as a textual error, or cast aside as 
colorless, and regarded as a leap in the dark by the Hellen- 
istic translator. The eminent scholar Nestle, in many of his 
critical notes scattered through the Zeitschrift fiir die Alttes- 
tamentliche Wissenschaft and other periodicals, has clearly 
proved that in many instances an apparently inexplicable 
LXX rendering conceals a long-lost Hebrew word or root. 
The present writer holds the view that in this instance 
the LXX points to a lost Hebrew root, from which [130 is 
derived, and that in the yadyes of the Alexandrian version 
we have preserved for us the- etymological meaning of the 
Hebrew word. It will be seen that this derivation also ac- 
counts for LXX pera @dfs in Hab. 31, where the Masso- 
retic text has Mis 5Sp2 The later Greek versions and 


1 HDB, iv. p. 155 a. 
2 Buhl in his lexicon, following Wellhausen, thinks mina was the Hebrew 
text before the LXX translator in Hab.31. This is a bold conjecture, re- 


quiring too many conjectural changes in the text. On our theory, as will be 
seen, this emendation is entirely unnecessary. 
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Jerome agreed as to their interpretation of "3%. Theodo- 
tion rendered it tmép ayvolas, Aquila ayvénua, Jerome pro 
ignoratione, all three connecting it with the word PiNw 
(Ps. 19 13). In this case the derivation would be from a 
root 8IW or MW, signifying to go astray or wander. Both 
Ewald and Delitzsch* have followed these later versions in 
their etymology and exegesis of the word. According to the 
view of these two scholars a [130 was a ‘ Taumelgedicht,’ or 
a dithyramb, a song expressing the rapid change of violent 
emotions with corresponding external movements. Halévy,* 
who connects the Hebrew word with the Assyrian Segé, 
interprets in much the same way as Ewald and Delitzsch. 
The difficulty is that Ps. T and Hab. 3 are not accurately 
described as ‘Taumelgedichte’ or dithyrambs. As usual, 
Cheyne® has his own peculiar view. After rejecting the 
derivation of Ewald and Delitzsch, he remarks: “More 
plausible would be a ‘prophetic rhythm’ (72W = D2W; cf. Ar. 
saja, the rhyming prose of the Arabian kahins or diviners).” 
But Cheyne recognizes the difficulty and improbability of 
even this derivation, because neither the psalm in question 
nor the prayer of Habakkuk is prophetic. Being rather 
skeptical about his own theory, he closes his comments by 
favoring the etymology suggested by Halévy. 

Strange to say, none of these writers has considered the 
translations of the LXX, (cf. wera Hab. 31). 
The rendering may be colorless, as Olshausen® maintains, 
when the word is studied as the title of the psalm, and yet 
his explanation is wide of the mark as a reason for the use 
of the two Greek words adds and @67 by the Alexandrian 


8 Cf. Commentaries, ad loc. 

4 Halévy states his view as follows: ‘*]*3¥ est le nom d’un instrument de 
musique (Hab. 3 1) et probablement aussi la désignation d’un genre de chant 
dont cette musique était ordinairement accompagnée. A en juger par l’as- 
syrien Sega ‘‘ priére,”’ il semblerait qu’elle se composait de sons doux et lan- 
guissants peignant la priére fervente d’une Ame confiante dans son droit et 
attendant un prompt retour de la fortune, comme le sont en effet les deux 


priéres qui portent en téte le terme [T7¥."” — Revue Sémitique, 1894, p. 1. 
5 EB col. 4465. 


6 Olshausen, Die Psalmen, p. 28. 
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translator. It is more reasonable to suppose that the latter 
had some definite theory as to the meaning of {73¥, colorless 
and indifferent though it may seem to us, as he lived much 
nearer to the date of the original composition than any of 
the later translators. 

A Syriac word gives us the key to his rendering. In 
this Aramaic dialect we have a verb val meaning to sing, 
and with this sense it occurs in 1 Sam. 2112. The Syriac 
also has the noun aye meaning song or verse (cf. Joshua, 


the | 52, ed. Wright) ; in addition there is the nomen 


agentis {: . These words illumine the LXX rendering 
of the Hebrew term. In the age of the origin of the LXX 
version a Hebrew root "IW, meaning ‘to sing,’ was current, 
and later must have become obsolete. According to the law 
of the mutation of consonants, the Aramaic Samekh becomes 
Sin in Hebrew, 7.e. Aramaic "30 = Hebrew 3V.7 It is evi- 
dent that the later translators— Theodotion, Aquila, and 
Jerome, as well as the Massoretes— mistook the initial Sin 
for Shin, and deriving {730 from the root "3W, took it as a 
synonym of MiN'3W. This explains why the Midrash and 
Rashi associate Ps. 7 with some sin of David. We have 
not discovered the special nuance of the term under discus- 
sion, and yet it is difficult to see why paApds or ody is any 
more colorless as the rendering of {7'3W than as the transla- 
tions of “Wt in the titles of the Psalms, if the explana- 
tion offered in this paper is correct. 


7 As examples of this change note "3°Y and Syr. Lo» (root Lola); mY 
and Syr. Lisa, et al. 
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Eliezer of Damascus 


JULIUS A. BEWER 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


IKE a puzzle that by its very difficulty challenges a new 
trial again and again, so the Eliezer-passage in Gen. 152 
compels one to seek a solution that will be really worth 
while. In the attempts that have been made thus far one 
point in the solution has been clearly recognized: that 
“i.e. Damascus” is an explanatory gloss on the 
difficult and unintelligible PWH"]3'. A reader who tried to 
elucidate this phrase wrote in the margin the note “i.e. 
Damascus.” The very construction shows that pw Ri 
is a secondary element, for “ Damascus Eliezer” is meaning- 
less, and the reading of the Targum and of the Syriac Ver- 
sion “ Eliezer the Damascene” is so evidently in the nature 
of a guess that we need not seriously consider the probability 
of its representing the original text.} 

The second point in the solution is the recognition that 
the meaning of PW is entirely unknown and that the 
translation “acquisition, possession” is a pure conjecture 
based on the context? and on the analogy of PW. Now, 
pw also occurs only once, Zeph. 29, where it is usually 
translated “ possession.” But its meaning is altogether dubi- 
ous and the translation “ possession” is nothing but a con- 
jecture. To build one conjecture on another conjecture is, 
however, not the way that leads to certainty; and especially 
if the correctness of the first conjecture is open to doubt. 

That even the old Hebrews did not know what PW 

or punts “dK 

2 The parallel narrative in vs. s had "Mk Wi "M’s7D “a son of my house- 


hold will be mine heir,’ so it was conjectured that PW"]3 meant “the son 
of acquisition (= he who is to acquire, the heir of)’’; cf. BDB. 
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meant is shown by the explanatory gloss, “i.e. Damascus,” 
which is obviously wrong. This makes it certain that there 
must be some textual corruption in PW which antedates 
not only the Massoretic text and the Hebrew text of LXX, 
but also this earliest attempt at explanation. It is vain there- 
fore to look for external help. 

But what could possibly have stood there originally? The 
context and the beginning of the verse are quite clear. 
Jahve promised Abram “exceeding great reward,” where- 
upon Abram said, “O Lord Jahve, what wilt Thou give me, 
seeing I am childless. . . .” We should expect Abram now 
to voice his longing for a son. And I think the original 
text did indeed contain this, for if but two consonants, 
= and W, are transposed, the following text results: 


MT. 


“O Lord Jahve, what wilt Thou give me, seeing I go 
childless and have craved sons?” 


It was but a very slight textual mistake at first, but after 
the transposition had been made and the resultant text had 
been divided off into three words it became unintelligible 
and called forth an interpretative statement, which when 
incorporated into the text added to the confusion so that it 
finally seemed hopeless to disentangle the knot. 

But now “19°58 stands altogether alone and unconnected 
with the rest of the sentence! It is noteworthy that Eliezer 
is mentioned only here, nowhere else. The other sources do 
not know him at all. This is certainly strange and raises 
the suspicion whether his name here in Gen, 152 belongs 
to the original text, or whether there is not also in “IK a 
textual corruption. Immediately there suggests itself the 
division of “13°58 into “id “Sy, My God, help! But in view 
of the emphasis on the offspring D"! of Abram in vs. 5 it 
seems most likely that the text read originally for 
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I have no offspring. 

This is exactly in line not only with the preceding but 
also with the continuation in vs. 5, for vv. 3. 4 belong: to 
the other document. A single reading will show this: 
Jahve told Abram, “thy reward shall be exceeding great. 
And Abram said, O Lord Jahve, what wilt Thou give me, 
seeing I go childless and have craved sons? TI have no off- 
spring! And He brought him forth abroad, and said, Look 
now toward heaven, and tell the stars, if thou be able te 
count them: and He said unto him, So shall thine offspring 
be.” 

It may be urged against this emendation that it makes 
Abram say the same thing twice, “I go childless” and “I 
have no offspring.” But this depends entirely on the tone 
in which the sentence is read. It is a moving appeal in the 
tone of supplication and therefore in meaning equivalent to 
“give me offspring” 3" br) MA, but it expresses this more 
delicately and pathetically. 
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Textual Suggestions on Isa. 26 663, Zeph. 22.5 


JULIUS A. BEWER 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


IsAIAH 26 


\ ae difficulty is in the last word 5p°BY". It used to be 
connected with pBW Qal, to be plenty, many; Hi., to 
have plenty, to have a great number. But this view is 
abandoned by most, though not by all, scholars.1 Most 
recent critics derive it from PW = PSD “to strike,” and 
change to translating “and they strike hands 
with foreigners.” But this is not quite satisfactory either, 
for the idea of foreign alliances is not in the context. The 
verse speaks of divination (read DD for O72) and sooth- 
saying. If foreign intercourse were given as the reason for 
the prevalence of these magic and mantic practices, it would 
have been brought out more clearly and the connection 
would have been indicated in some way.2_ We expect rather 
that the thought of the beginning of the verse should be 
developed still further, especially when we see that in vs. 8 
there are three clauses used to express the one thought of 
idolatry. Since “ the children of foreigners” are parallel to 
the “Philistines” of the previous clause, we look for a 


1 Thus, ¢.g., Whitehouse in the New Century Bible on Isaiah, 1905, trans- 
lates ‘‘are crowded with.” 

2 Besides, the expression "T'3 PW in the sense of “ striking hands with” 
for the purpose of an alliance is unusual and occurs only in this conjecture. 
Usually the phrase runs 8°83 PD ‘to clap one’s hands” either in anger 
(Num. 24 10), or in mockery (Lam. 215 Job 27 23). Of course, this does not 
imply that "7"3 PD may not have been a good Hebrew phrase, but only 
that we cannot control it. The Arabic safaqa has the meaning “strike 
(hands) ** as well as ‘slap (the face)’ and safgatun is the term used in 
bargaining for the hand-clasp that seals the bargain. 
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parallel of O°3) in SEY. And it seems therefore very 
likely that the original text read instead of 


OND 
OD) 


“ For they are full of divination, 
and are soothsayers like the Philistines, 
and practice sorcery as the children of foreigners.” 


IsAIAH 663 


It is generally acknowledged that we need some participle 
before in the clause Usually 
is supplied. But it is not easy to see how this could have 
been omitted, and the whole structure of the verse speaks 
against it. It appears to me more probable that the text 
had originally 8° which was misread 07. The structure 
of the verse favors it; it is strictly parallel to myn. Com- 
pare Lev. 2215 for O°" in the sense of “ offer, sacrifice.” 

The verse then reads, 

“ He that killeth an ox is as he that slayeth a man, 

he that sacrificeth a lamb as he that breaketh a dog’s neck, 

he that bringeth an oblation as he that offereth a swine, 

he that burneth frankincense as he that blesseth an idol.” 


ZEPHANIAH 22 


The first line in Zeph. 22 OP “3p pb> ph 
is translated by LXX rod yevécOar ipas as avOos mapa- 
mopevdpevov, It will be noted that in this translation the dif- 
ficult words ph mq are omitted, for rod yevéoOar cannot 
seriously be regarded as representing an original reading, 
win 85 or MM. Evidently the Greek translators did not 
know what to do with pn my) and so translated the text 
very freely in order to get some good meaning out of it; 
and, of course, their translation does make sense. But there 
was another difficulty in the text. They had translated 
"39 PD by as i.e. P¥D. There 
was, however, another word left, OY. What should they do 
with it? Nothing remained but to omit it also. It is evi- 
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dent that the LXX reading is guesswork and not to be taken 
into consideration for the reconstruction of the original 
text.’ 

The context makes it quite clear that the general mean- 
ing must be “Get you shame and be ye ashamed,‘ O nation 
unabashed,5 before ” it is too late/® This suggests the read- 
ing ph nib> OWS “before the a time is at an 
end!” ‘The only change is in AI) which must be read 
riba. For ph in the sense of “prescribed limit of time” 
compare Job 145.13. For the construction of B63 with 
the infinitive compare not only nb DOS but also BIBS 
OW Hag. 215.7 

The following clause OY "39 PSD is probably still depend- 
ent on O73 and to be translated “before the appointed 
time is at an end, [before] the day has passed as chaff,” ® 
when you might have repented and by repentance averted 
the doom. 

But the simile of flying chaff is used as a rule to illustrate 
the idea of scattering rather than that of swiftness. And 
so a suggestion may be made on this clause, with all due 


reserve, for it is perhaps unnecessary to suspect the Masso- 
retic text. It would seem not unlikely that the text read 
originally for 


mr 


“ for the day hastens, urges, to pass by.” For the use of the 


8 This is a beautiful illustration of the way in which the Greek translators 
would try to make an untranslatable passage intelligible. It is a very keen 
guess and certainly brings out in general the meaning that the prophet had 
intended. We may adopt their guess, if we please, but must not translate 
the Greek into Hebrew and then think that we have restored the original 
Hebrew text. 

Reading for with Graetz, Cheyne et al. 

5 “ Abashed ”’ is the probable though not certain meaning of *|53). Was 
it originally Ni. bowed down, humbled ? 

6 So also LXX. 

7 The construction of 8°63 with a noun may also be compared, 772 O7O3 
before the harvest, Is, 284, "73 0702 before the morning, Is. 17 u. 

8 Compare RV. 
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Hiphil compare Is. 224.9 The verb expresses the urgent 
haste; the time presses. Repent, soon it will be too late! 
The whole would then read, 


Get you shame and be ye ashamed, 
O nation unabashed ! 
Before the appointed time is at an end, 
For the day hastens quickly by. 
Before there come upon you 
The fierce anger of Jahve. 


ZEPHANIAH 25 


The phrase onwp 77S fdI5, “Canaan, the land of the 
Philistines,” is so unusual that it arouses suspicion, even 
though the Versions have the same text. Wellhausen, 
Nowack, Marti, and Fagnani™ omit [335 from the text as 
secondary. But there must be some explanation for its 
presence in the text of the Massoretes and of the Versions. 
Why should somebody have introduced it and incidentally 
have rearranged the text, transposing “the land of the Phil- 


istines” from the end of the verse to its present position? 
It is more likely that the text read originally for 


“for the land of the Philistines shall be afflicted, 
and I will destroy thee [originally : it (?)], that there shall 
be no inhabitant.” 
® Possibly the Qal 7¥ was used, though that is not so likely. 


1 C, P. Fagnani, The Structure of the Text of the Book of Zephaniah in 
the Harper Memorial Volumes, II, p. 266. 
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DECEMBER, 1907 


HE forty-third meeting was held in College Hall, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, on Monday and Tuesday, 
December 30 and 31, 1907. The first session was held 
at 10.45 a.m., President Ropes being in the Chair. The 
records of the last meeting were read and approved. 

Professor Montgomery reported from the Committee of 
Arrangements, and invited the Society to lunch at the 
Houston Club at 1.30. The Treasurer’s report and the 
financial statement of the Recording Secretary were read and 
referred to an Auditing Committee consisting of Professors 
‘Lyon and Bewer, who subsequently reported that the ac- 
counts were correct and the vouchers satisfactory. The 
Chair appointed Professors Bacon, Barton, and Ewell a 
Committee to nominate officers. At 11 Professor Ropes 
gave the President’s address on “The Epistle to the He- 
brews.” From 11.55 to 12.40 papers were read and dis- 
cussed as follows: 

By Professor Haupt: “Elegiac Pentameters in the Song 
of Solomon.” By Prof. H. P. Smith: “Notes on the Red 
Heifer.” By Professor Ewell: “Notes on Ps. 16 9-11.” 

Adjourned for lunch and social hour. 


Monday Afternoon, December 30.— Met at 2.40. The Coun- 
cil reported that they had chosen Prof. J. A. Bewer as 
Corresponding Secretary, and Prof. B. W. Bacon and Rev. 
W. H. Cobb as additional members of the Publishing Com- 
mittee. They announced that the next meeting would be 
held in Columbia University during the Christmas holidays 
of 1908, the particular time and place to be reported later, 
and the Committee of Arrangements to consist of Professors 
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Gottheil, Prince, and Jackson. On nomination by the Coun- 
cil, the following active members were elected : 


Prof. John B. Anderson, Colgate University, Hamilton, N.Y. 

Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, Meadville Theol. School, Meadville, Pa. 
Rey. Edward M. Chapman, Old Lyme, Conn. 

Prof. F. L. Day, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 
Kenneth S. Guthrie, Ph.D., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Edward A. Henry, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Ivan Lee Holt, 5747 Drexel Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

John Gresham Machen, Ph.D., Princeton Theol. Sem., Princeton, N.J. 
Mrs. Juliet E. O. Munsell, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

Rev. Harry Le Roy Taylor, Episcopal Divinity School, Cambridge, Mass. 
Rev. Lucius H. Thayer, Portsmouth, N.H. 

Prof. Blanche Zehring, Ph.D., Wells College, Aurora, N.Y. 

Mordecai Bassan, Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 


Professor Barton introduced a resolution relating to Pro- 
fessor Hilprecht, and it was voted that it be referred to the 
Council to report back to the Society. Professor Bacon 
gave orally the annual report of the Corresponding Secretary. 

From 2.50 to 5.40 papers were read and discussed as 
follows : 

By Professor Barton: “The Composition and Date of 
Ecclesiastes.” By Professor Montgomery: “The Holy City 
and Gehenna.” By Professor Haupt: “Amos 4 2. 3 and 
69. 10.” By Professor Jastrow: “ Ré’eh and Hozeh in the 
Old Testament.” By Professor Barton: “On the reading 
D3 "9, 2 Sam. 1227.” By Professor Ramsay: “The 
Progress of Doctrine in Genesis.” By Professor Clay: “ The 
Sisiktu.” 

_ Adjourned for dinner and social hour. 


Monday Evening, December 30. The Society met at 8.10 
in the Assembly Hall of the Howard Houston Club. Pro- 
fessor Lyon read the annual report of the Director of the 
American School at Jerusalem. He then gave an illustrated 
address on the Samaritan Passover in 1907, on recent dis- 
coveries in Samieh, and on some other matters of interest 
connected with Palestinian researches. Prof. W.Max Miller 
followed with an illustrated lecture on Egypt and the Bible. 

Adjourned at 10.40. 
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Tuesday Morning, December 31. The Society met at 9.40. 
From that time until 11 papers were read and discussed as 
follows : 

By T. C. Foote: “The Contemporary Influence of J and 
E.” By W. H. Cobb: “ Deutero-Isaiah’s Habitat.” By 
Professor Bacon: “The Papias Fragment in the Syriac 
Eusebius.” 

At 11 business was taken up. The thanks of the Society 
were returned to the University of Pennsylvania and to the 
Committee of Arrangements for the accommodations pro- 
vided for the meeting and for the ample hospitality extended 
to the members. 

On nomination by the Council, the following active mem- 
bers were elected : 


Rev. B. W. Brotherston, No. Conway, N.H. 

Prof. Samuel R. Colladay, Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Conn. 
Rev. Wm. R. Farmer, 440 Maple Ave.,; Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Prof. Geo. C. Foley, D.D., 117 South 46th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Prof. H. E. W. Fosbrooke, Nashotah House, Nashotah, Wis. 

Prof. Carl E. Grammer, D.D., 1027 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. Julius H. Greenstone, Ph.D., 915 North 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Prof. Wm. J. Hinke, Ph.D., 28 Court St., Auburn, N.Y. 

Miss Mary I. Hussey, Ph.D., Wellesley College, Mass. 

Prof. Eliza H. Kendrick, Ph.D., Wellesley College, Mass. 

Henry Schaefer, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Prof. Olaf A. Toffteen, Ph.D., 1113 Washington Bvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Professor Bacon, from the Nominating Committee, re- 
ported the following list of officers, who were then unani- 
mously elected : 


Prof. F. C. Porter, President. 

Prof. H. P. Smith, Vice-President. 

Rev. W. H. Cobb, Recording Secretary. 
Prof. J. D. Prince, Treasurer. 

Rev. W. H. Ward, Additional Members 
Rev. J. P. Peters, of the 

Prof. J. H. Ropes, Council. 


Prof. N. Schmidt, on the Board of Management 
Prof. J.A.Montgomery,} of the Palestine School. 


The Council reported back the resolution relating to Pro- 
fessor Hilprecht and recommended its adoption. After 


Rev. L. W. Batten, To represent the Society 
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being debated and amended, the resolution was adopted as 
follows by a vote of 11 to 7, a motion to lay it on the table 
having been lost by a vote of 10 to 8. 

Whereas, Charges reflecting on American Oriental schol- 
arship have been made against Prof. H. V. Hilprecht, 

Resolved, That this Society shares the desire expressed by 
a number of American Orientalists that a complete reply to 
these charges be made, in the JOURNAL of this Society or 
elsewhere. 

From 12.10 to 12.25 papers and notes were read as follows: 

By Professor Barton: “Text and Interpretation of Ecel. 
519.” By Professor Haupt: “The Etymology of Bélés.” 
By Professor Montgomery: “Note on a Coin bearing the 
Name of Bar RKB bar-Panammu.” — 

Adjourned at 12.25 p.m. 

H. Coss, 
Recording Secretary. 
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OF 
FUNDS IN HANDS OF RECORDING SECRETARY 


Receipts 

1906. 
Dec. 26, Balance from last account . 

1907. 
Mar. 4, Professor N. Schmidt, for offprints . 
Noy. 23, Mr. R. G. Clapp, for — 
Nov. 23, Contributions 
Dec. 27, Sales of Journal for the year 4 


Disbursements 
1907. 

Jan. 21, Distributing Journal of 1906, part 2 . 
Jan. 24, Sent Treasurer, on Cushing’s bill 
Feb. 18, Berwick & Smith, press-work. . . 
April 8, Sent Treasurer, on Cushing’s bill 
July 18, Distributing Journal of 1907, part 1 
Aug. 10, Berwick & Smith, press-work. . . 
Dec. 21, Postage, expressage, and envelopes for the your 
Jan. 2, Thomas Todd, printing notices e 
Feb. 2, Thomas Todd, printing circulars. . . 
Nov. 21, Thomas Todd, printing notices and posts 
Dec. 3, Sent Treasurer, contributions. . . % 
Dec. 27, Balance in Bank of the Republic, Boston 


Audited, and found correct, Dec. 30, 1907. 


DAVID G. LYON, 
JULIUS A. BEWER, 
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ANNUAL REPORT 
OF 
THE TREASURER OF THE SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE 
AND EXEGESIS 


December, 1906, to December, 1907 


Receipts 
1907. 
-Jan. 1, Carried forward 
Contributions 
Tnitiations 
Jan. 10, J. D. Prince, seiihate of volames 
Jan. 25, Journal of Biblical Literature . ee. 
Jan. 28, Barton’s Text and Translation Soctety's fons 
Feb. 4, R. F. Harper Life Membership 
Feb. 11, Replacing Harper’s fee . 
April 9, By W.H. Cobb. 
Nov. 11, Murkland excess payment . 


1907. 
Jan. 25, Cushing’s bill . . . 
Jan. 27, Barton’s dues to Text ond Translation Society r 
Feb. 2, Columbia janitor . ‘ 
Feb. 11, John D. Prince, attempt to invest Harper fund 
Aug. 15, Cushing’s bill . . . 
Nov. 11, C. S. Murkland, excess payment . F 
Dec. 4, W. H. Cobb, of loan . 

Exchange 
Dec. 18, Cash in hand 


Total. . 


The above Report for 1907 is herewith submitted Dec. 18, 1907. 
J. DYNELEY PRINCE, Treasurer. 
Audited and found correct, Dec. 30, 1907. 


DAVID G. LYON, 
JULIUS A. BEWER, 


} Auditors. 
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MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY 


MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY! 
HONORARY MEMBERS 


Prof. K. Budde, D.D., Marburg. 

Prof. T. K. Cheyne, D.D., Oxford. 

Prof. S. R. Driver, D.D., Oxford. 

Prof. Adolf Harnack, D.D., Berlin. 

Prof. H. J. Holtzmann, D.D., Baden. 

Prof. A. Jiilicher, D.D., Marburg. 

Prof. William Sanday, D.D., Oxford. 

Prof. A. H. Sayce, D.D., Oxford. 

Pres. S. Schechter, Litt.D., Jewish Theological Seminary, New York. 
Prof. G. A. Smith, D.D., United Free Church College, Glasgow. 
Prof. Bernhard Weiss, D.D., Berlin. 

Prof. F. C. Burkitt, M.A., Cambridge. 

Prof. Emil Schiirer, D.D., Géttingen. 


ACTIVE MEMBERS? 


Cyrus Adler, Ph.D., 2041 North Broad St., Phila., Pa. 

Prof. Frederic L. Anderson, D.D., Newton Centre, Mass. 

Prof. John B. Anderson, Colgate Univ., Hamilton, N.Y. 

Prof. A. W. Anthony, Lewiston, Me. 

Rev. William P. Armstrong, Jr., Library Place, Princeton, N.J. 

Prof. Wm. R. Arnold, Ph.D., Andover Theol. Sem., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Prof. B. W. Bacon, D.D., New Haven, Conn. 

Prof. Wm. Frederic Badé, Ph.D., Pacific Theol. Sem., Berkeley, Cal. 

Hon. Samuel J. Barrows, 135 E. 15th St., N.Y. City. 

Prof. George A. Barton, Ph.D., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Rev. L. W. Batten, Ph.D., 232 E. 11th St., N.Y. City. 

Rev. R. H. Beattie, M.A., 5815 Ohio St., Austin Station, Chicago, Ill. 

Prof. I. T. Beckwith, Ph.D., Hartford, Conn. 

Prof. Willis J. Beecher, D.D., Auburn, N.Y. 

Prof. George R. Berry, D.D., Colgate Univ., Hamilton, N.Y. 

Prof. Walter R. Betteridge, Rochester Theol. Sem., Rochester, N.Y. 


1 This list has been corrected up to Nov. 26,1908. Members are requested to notify the 
Recording Secretary of any change of address. 

2 The two numbers prefixed to the name of each member indicate the order and date of his 
accession to membership in the Society. 
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Prof. Julius A. Bewer, Ph.D., Union Theol. Sem., N.Y. City. 

Rev. Chas. L. Biggs, Henderson, Ky. 

Prof. John Binney, D.D., Middletown, Conn. 

Rev. Francis B. Blodgett, Gen. Theol. Sem., N.Y. City. 

Prof. C. W. E. Body, D.D., 9 Chelsea Square, N.Y. City. 

Prof. Edward I. Bosworth, D.D., Oberlin, Ohio. 

Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, Meadville Theol. School, Meadville, Pa. 

Rev. Lester Bradner, Jr., Ph.D., Providence, R.I. 

Prof. C. F. Bradley, D.D., 90 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 

Prof. Caroline M. Breyfogle, 304 E. 56th St., Chicago, Ill. 

Prof. C. A. Briggs, D.D., Union Theol. Sem., N.Y. City. 

Miss Emilie Grace Briggs, Union Theol. Sem., N.Y. City. 

Rev. B. W. Brotherston, No. Conway, N.H. 

Prof. C. R. Brown, D.D., Newton Centre, Mass, 

Prof. Francis Brown, D.D., Union Theol. Sem., N.Y. City. 

Prof. Wm. A. Brown, D.D., Union Theol. Sem., N.Y. City. 

Prof. M. D. Buell, D.D., 72 Mount Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 

Arthur Bumstead, Ph.D., Box 716, Kansas City, Mo. 

Prof. Sylvester Burnham, D.D., Hamilton, N.Y. 

Prof. E. D. Burton, D.D., Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 

Pres. H. A. Buttz, D.D., Madison, NJ. 

Prof. Shirley J. Case, Ph.D., Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Prof. George D. Castor, Pacific Theol. Sem., Berkeley, Cal. 

Rey. Edward M. Chapman, Old Lyme, Conn. 

Rev. James L. Cheney, Ph.D., Wheaton, Ill. 

Prof. Francis A. Christie, Theological School, Meadville, Pa. 

Raymond G. Clapp, Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. 

Prof. Calvin M. Clark, Bangor Theol. Sem., Bangor, Me. 

Prof. W. N. Clarke, D.D., Hamilton, N.Y. 

Prof. Albert T. Clay, Ph.D., Univ. of Pennsylvania, Phila., Pa. 

Rev. W. H. Cobb, D.D., Congregational Library, Boston, Mass. 

Prof. Samuel R. Colladay, Berkeley Div. School, Middletown, 
Conn. 

Prof. Louis B. Crane, 448 Monroe Ave., Scranton, Pa. 

Rev. Wm. M. Crane, Ph.D., Richmond, Mass. 

Prof. Harlan Creelman, Ph.D., Theol. Sem., Auburn, N.Y. 

Prof. E. L. Curtis, D.D., 61 Trumbull St., New Haven, Conn. 

Miss M. Elizabeth Czarnowska, Univ. of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 

Prof. Frank L. Day, Randolph Macon Coll., Ashland, Va. 

Prof. F. B. Denio, D.D., Bangor, Me. 

Prof. Winfrid N. Donovan, Newton Centre, Mass. 

Miss E. Olive Dutcher, Mount Holyoke College, So. Hadley, Mass. 

Prof. Burton S. Easton, Ph.D., Nashotah Sem., Nashotah, Wis. 

Prof. F. C. Eiselen, Garrett Bibl. Inst., Evanston, Ill. 

Rev. Frederick E. Emrich, D.D., Brighton, Mass. 

Rev. Henry Englander, 181 Reynolds Ave., Providence, R.I. 

Prof. David F. Estes, D.D., Colgate Univ., Hamilton, N.Y. 

Prof. Milton G. Evans, D.D., Crozer Theol. Sem., Chester, Pa. 
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Prof. John L. Ewell, 325 College St., Washington, D.C. 

Prof. Charles P. Fagnani, Union Theol. Sem., N.Y. City. 

Rev. Wm. R. Farmer, 440 Maple Ave., Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Prof. Wm. W. Fenn, Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 

Rev. Henry Ferguson, LL.D., St. Paul’s School, Concord, N.H. 

Prof. Geo. C. Foley, D.D., 1117 So. 46th St., Phila., Pa. 

Rev. T. C. Foote, Ph.D., Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 

Prof. H. E. W. Fosbrooke, Nashotah House, Nashotah, Wis. 

Prof. Henry T. Fowler, Ph.D., Brown Univ., Providence, R.I. 

Prof. James E. Frame, Union Theol. Sem., N.Y. City. 

Prof. D. J. Fraser, Presbyterian College, Montreal, Can. 

Prof. Kemper Fullerton, Oberlin Theol. Sem., Oberlin, O. 

Prof. F. A. Gast, D.D., 505 No. Lime St., Lancaster, Pa. 

Rev. Owen H. Gates, Ph.D., Andover, Mass. 

Prof. J. F. Genung, Ph.D., Amherst, Mass. 

Prof. George W. Gilmore, 375 First St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Rev. Edgar J. Goodspeed, Ph.D., Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, II. 

Prof. R. J. H. Gottheil, Ph.D., 63 W. 85th St., N.Y. City. 

Prof. Carl E. Grammer, D.D., 1024 Spruce St., Phila., Pa, 

Rev. Elihu Grant, Ph.D., Northampton, Mass. 

Rev. Julius H. Greenstone, Ph.D., 915 No. 8th St., Phila., Pa. 

Prof. C. R. Gregory, D.D., Leipzig, Germany. 

Rev. W. W. Guth, Ph.D.’ 125 Walker St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Kenneth S. Guthrie, Ph.D., 330 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Rev. A. D. Hail, M.D., D.D., 5659 Drexel Ave., Chicago, fll. 

Prof. Thomas C. Hall, D.D., Union Theol. Sem., N.Y. City. 

Prof. G. M. Harmon, Tufts College, Mass. 

Prof. Robert F. Harper, Ph.D., Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Prof. J. R. Harris, Litt.D., LL.D., Chetwynd House, Selly Oak 
(near Birmingham), England. ; 

Prof. Samuel Hart, D.D., Berkeley Divinity Sch.,Middletown,Conn. 

Rev. E. C. Haskell, Burt, Ia, 

Rev. Wm. H. P. Hatch, Ph.D., Gen. Theol. Sem., N.Y. City. 

Prof. Paul Haupt, Ph.D., 2511 Madison Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

Prof. Doremus A. Hayes, Garrett Bibl. Inst., Evanston, Ill. 

Rev. Henry Harrison Haynes, Ph.D.,6 Ellery St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Prof. A. D. Heffern, 4519 Kingsessing Ave., Phila., Pa. 

Rev. C. R. Hemphill, D.D., Louisville, Ky. 

Edward A. Henry, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Prof. H. V. Hilprecht, Ph.D., Univ. of Pennsylvania, Phila., Pa. 

Prof. E. Y. Hincks, D.D., Andover Theol. Sem., Cambridge, Mass. 

Prof. Wm. J. Hinke, Ph.D., 28 Court St., Auburn, N.Y. 

Prof. Charles T. Hock, Ph.D., Bloomfield, N.J. 

Rev. Richard M. Hodge, D.D., Teachers’ College, Columbia 
Univ., N.Y. City. 

Ivan Lee Holt, 5747 Drexel Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie, Schweir, Beyrout, Syria. 

Rev. Hiram R. Hulse, 101 Lawrence St., N.Y. City. 
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Miss Mary I. Hussey, Ph.D., Wellesley College, Mass. 

Prof. A. V. W. Jackson, LL.D., 16 Highland Place, Yonkers, N.Y. 
Prof. S. M. Jackson, D.D., 692 West End Ave., N.Y. City. 

Prof. Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph.D., Univ. of Pennsylvania, Phila., Pa. 
Prof. James R. Jewett, Ph.D., Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Til. 
Isya Joseph, Ph.D., 700 Park Ave., N.Y. City. 
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OF THE 
SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS 
(As Amended Dec. 28, 1901) 


CONSTITUTION 


Turis association shall be called “ The Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis.” 


_ The object of the Society shall be to stimulate the critical study of the 
Scriptures by presenting, discussing, and publishing original papers on 
Biblical topics. 

ur 
The officers of the Society shall be a President, a Vice-President, a 

Recording Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, and a Treasurer, who, 
with five others, shall be united in a Council. These shall be elected 
annually by the Society, with the exception of the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, who shall be elected annually by the Council. Additional members 
of the Council shall be the Presidents of the Sections hereinafter pro- 
vided for. There shall be also a Publishing Committee, consisting of 
the Corresponding Secretary and two others, who shall be annually 
chosen by the Council. 

IV 
Members shall be elected by the Society upon the recommendation 
of the Council. They may be of two classes, active and honorary. 

Honorary members shall belong to other nationalities than that of the 
United States of America, and shall be especially distinguished for their 
attainments as Biblical scholars. The number of honorary members 

chosen at the first election shall be not more than ten; in any succeeding 

year not more than two. 
Vv 
The Society shall meet at least once a year, at such time and place 
as the Council may determine. On the first day of the annual meeting 
the President, or some other member appointed by the Council for the 
purpose, shall deliver an address to the Society. 


vI 
Sections, consisting of all the members of the Society residing in a 
particular locality, may be organized, with the consent of the Council, 


xv 
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for the object stated in Article II, provided that the number of members 
composing any Section shall not be less than twelve. Each Section 
shall annually choose for itself a President, whose duty it shall be to 
preside over its meeting, and to take care that such papers and notes read 
before it as the Section may judge to be of sufficient value are transmitted 
promptly to the Corresponding Secretary of the Society. The Sections 
shall meet as often as they shall severally determine, provided that their 
meetings do not interfere with the meetings of the Society. 


vil 


This constitution may be amended by a vote of the Society, on recom- 
mendation of the Council, such amendment having been proposed at a 
previous meeting, and notice of the same having been sent to the members 
of the Society. 


BY-LAWS 


I 


It shall be the duty of the President, or, in his absence, of the Vice- 
President, to preside at all the meetings of the Society; but, in the 
absence of both these officers, the Society may choose a presiding officer 
from the members present. 

II 

It shall be the duty of the Recording Secretary to notify the members, 
at least two weeks in advance, of each meeting, transmitting to them at 
the same time the list of papers to be presented at the meeting; to keepa 
record of the proceedings of such meetings; to preserve an accurate 
roll of the members; to make an annual report of the condition of the 
Society; to distribute its publications, and to do such other like things 
as the Council may request. 

It shall be the duty of the Corresponding Secretary to conduct the 
correspondence of the Society, and in particular, to use his best efforts 
for the securing of suitable papers and notes to be presented to the 
Society at each meeting; to prepare a list of such papers, and to place it 
in the hands of the Recording Secretary for transmission to the mem- 
bers; to receive all papers and notes that shall have been presented, and 
lay them before the Publishing Committee. 


IV 
It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to take charge of all the funds 
of the Society, and to invest or disburse them under the direction of the 


Council, rendering an account of all his transactions to the Society at 
each annual meeting. 
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Vv 


It shall be the duty of the Council to propose candidates for member- 
ship of the Society; to elect the Corresponding Secretary and the addi- 
tional members of the Publishing Committee ; to fix the times and places 
for meetings, and generally to supervise the interests of the Society. 


It shall be the duty of the Publishing Committee to publish the pro- 
ceedings of the Society, and also to select, edit, and publish, as far as the 
funds of the Society will justify, such papers and notes from among 
those laid before them, as shall in their judgment be fitted to promote 
Biblical science. 

vII 


The fee for admission into the Society shall be five dollars, besides 
which each member shall annually pay a tax of three dollars; but 
libraries may become members without the fee for admission, from 
which, also, members permanently residing abroad shall be exempt.. 
The donation at one time, by a single person, of fifty dollars shall 
exempt the donor from all further payments, and no payments shall 
be required of honorary members. 


Vill 


Each member shall be entitled to receive, without additional charge, 
one copy of each publication of the Society after his election; in addition 
to which, if he be a contributor to. the Journal, he shall receive twenty- 
five copies of any article or articles he may have contributed. 


Ix 


Five members of the Council, of whom not less than three shall have 
been elected directly by the Society, shall constitute a quorum thereof. 
Twelve members of the Society shall constitute a quorum thereof for the 
transaction of business, but a smaller number may continue in session 
for the purpose of hearing and discussing papers presented. 


The following resolution, supplementary to the By-Laws, with refer- 
ence to the price at which members may procure extra copies of the 
Journal, was adopted June 13th, 1884. 


Resolved: That the Secretary be authorized to furnish to members, 
for the purpose of presentation, additional copies of any volume of the 
Journal, to the number of ten, at the rate of $1 a copy, but that the price 
to persons not members be the amount of the annual assessment. 
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